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33 THE WORLD FOOTBALL ISSUE 
Long days, warm nights and really happy soccer 
fans. Here’s to a great summer on the pitch. 


34 HAVING A PARTY 
Do you believe in miracles? Thanks to 
Leicester City, you do now. BY JORDAN RITTER CONN 


38 THE STUNNING, STRANGE, BEAUTIFUL GAME 
OF MANUEL NEUER 

The German goalkeeper is changing the game for 
good. What Nervenstarke! BY ANDREW CORSELLO 


50 16 MINUTES OF FAME 

All Carli Lloyd needed to get respect was the 
fastest hat trick in World Cup history. Seems fair. 
BY HALLIE GROSSMAN 

60 NATIONAL TREASURE 

Hungry for success at home, Brazil turns to 
Neymar. Good thing he’s awesome. BY GUS ELVIN 


62 “I WANT TO BECOME A LEGEND” 
Q: Is France’s Paul Pogba satisfied being the best 
young player in the world? A: Non! BY SIMON KUPER 


64 THEY LOVE ME, THEY LOVE ME NOT, 

THEY LOVE ME 

Chicharito has been both Mexico’s favorite son 
and favorite target of scorn. BY BRUCE SCHOENFELD 


72 THE FEVERED DREAM OFA 

FREEDOM FIGHTER 

A Syrian pro soccer player battles for the life he 
deserves. BY JORDAN RITTER CONN 
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9 YU’S YEAR OF MAGICAL THINKING Rangers ace Yu Darvish is close to a 
return—and hopefully drama-free. BY MICHAEL J. MOONEY 

19 SET POINTS Tennis players spill—anonymously, of course—on match- 
fixing and white at Wimbledon. BY MATT WILANSKY 

20 PASSING (ON) THE TORCH Do NBA stars suffer after a Finals/Olympics 
double? Sage Steele and Jalen Rose weigh in. BY SAM ALIPOUR 

22 CAN’T ALL BE RUSSELL WILSON Which rookie QBs will be up to PAR? Our 
algorithms project their futures. 

24 AHERO’S DEATH AND CTE’S ARRIVAL The wife of BMX legend Dave Mirra 
details her husband's landmark diagnosis. BY ALYSSA ROENIGK 

30 SAFETY ZONE Action sports need to ramp up safety. BY ALYSSA ROENIGK 


Germany’s Euro hopes 
are in the hands of the 
world’s best keeper, 
Manuel Neuer. 

80 THE TRUTH 
There’s a reason 
athletes don’t always 
speak out. 

BY HOWARD BRYANT 
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Senior writer Alyssa Roenigk 

on what courage looks like 

“It took me two days to begin to 
transcribe my interview with 
Lauren Mirra. It took me three 
days to finish. As | listened to her 
voice, | was often overcome with 
grief and a feeling of inadequacy 
in relaying her emotion in print. Then | read the 
transcript. Dave Mirra is the focus of this story, 
but Lauren is its heart and soul. In life, Dave was 
brave, daring to push limits and change the world. 
And in opening her home to share her story, 
Lauren is every one of those things as well. ‘In my 
mind, Dave was fearless, Lauren told me that 
afternoon. In my eyes, so is she.” MORE ON PAGE 24 


Contributing writer Andrew 
Corsello on those batty Bayern fans 
“The prospect of meeting Manuel 
Neuer thrilled me. For at last, a 
question that has vexed me for 
years would finally find its 
answer: When adequately 
excited, Bayern Munich fans pin 
their arms to their sides and turn their bodies into 
wriggling, pogo-sticking larvae. Why? Some sort 
of cocooned joy struggling to be free? | asked 


Neuer. | asked his teammates. | asked his coaches. 


| asked in restaurants, on streets, everywhere in 
Munich. And | got... nichts. So as gratifying as it 
was to meet Neuer, | remain vexed. A shot of 
Nervenstarke sure would help.” MORE ON PAGE 38 


Champ 
Next Door 


Staff writer Hallie Grossman on the 
unassuming Carli Lloyd: “I drove by 
Carli Lloyd’s South Jersey practice 
facility twice before | realized | had, 

in fact, arrived. It’s a nondescript, 
almost rundown rec center, drafty and 
sparse. Picture your local Y without all 
the creature comforts. Inside, two 
young guys were shooting hoops on 
the basketball court—it is a commu- 
nity center, after all—and to their 
backs was a huge banner that reads: 
CARLI LLOYD COURT: 2015 WORLD CUP CHAMPION. 
She walked in a few minutes later and 
asked them if they wouldn’t mind 
switching to the farther court. They 
obliged, offering no hint they knew 
who she was. And there was some- 
thing poignant about that to me. Even 
in the gym that bears her name, Carli 
went unnoticed.” MORE ON PAGE 50 

f=) 


Lloyd’s World Cup hat trick took 16 
minutes. This photo shoot? A tad longer. 


Contributing writer Jordan Ritter 
Conn on the cost of Syria’s civil war 
“All the Syrians I’ve met have been 
affected by this war. It wasn’t just 
those | was reporting on but also 
those helping me report. | recall 
being on the Turkey-Syria border 
alongside a photographer, Omar, 
who had been held prisoner by ISIS, and witha 
translator, Ahmad, who had been buried under 
rubble after a bombing. Our driver, Mohammed, 
would soon get stuck in a refugee camp when the 
EU tightened its borders. Time and again, | would 
hear shocking stories, and each time, they would 
laugh. ‘That’s nothing,’ they'd say, just before 
telling stories even more shocking.” MORE ON PAGE 72 
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Just for Kicks Why does soccer have two halves? Why 


can’t you touch the 


all with your hands? Why do those 


across the Atlantic call it football? So glad you asked... 


he earliest reference to kicking balls for sport comes from a 
Chinese military manual dating from the third century B.C., 
which describes an exercise wherein soldiers booted leather 
orbs into tiny nets stretched between bamboo poles. An alternative account that 
features victorious Anglo-Saxon barbarians and the head of a conquered Danish 
prince circa A.D. 500 might appeal more to the bloodthirsty among us. Some- 
thing in the human condition makes kicking anything almost irresistible. 

Happily, something in the animal condition makes this a desire easy to 
slake: bladders, specifically those of slaughtered livestock. According to the 
British author James Walvin, these organs were pretty much “unsuitable for 
most other purposes, but ideal to inflate and play with.” (His is the most suc- 
cinct explanation for why this book [On the Origins of Sports] has multiple 
references to animal organs.) 

Football, at its most basic, was ubiquitous in many cultures throughout the 
Middle Ages. But the game that has become the most played and watched in the 
world took shape among English public (that is, private) schoolboys in the ear- 
ly nineteenth century. Different schools played by different rules, and the prime 
point of disagreement centered on the legality of picking up the ball. Using 
one’s hands is modern soccer’s cardinal sin, but the practice was common in the 
game’s formative years. In fact, playing the match in halves may have emerged 
as a compromise between rival football factions: Carrying the ball was allowed 
in one half but prohibited in the other. 

And that’s how the game might have been played today if not for an 1863 
meeting of prominent English football clubs—held at a London pub, appropri- 
ately—at which the negotiations mainly centered on the hot-button running- 
with-the-ball issue. The group called itself the Football Association, and after 
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roughly half a dozen get-togethers, they agreed on a list of 13 
rules, three of which specifically dealt with a prohibition against 
carrying the ball. Participants who had insisted that it was an es- 
sential part of the game walked out in protest. The great divide 
between soccer and rugby (named after Rugby School, where it 
was honed) has persisted ever since. 

Those pub confabs were also inadvertently responsible for the 
nomenclatural differences between what the sport was called in 
America (soccer) and how pretty much the rest of the world re- 
ferred to it (football). The British, especially the upper crust, have 
always liked to shorten names, a clubby affectation meant to im- 
ply familiarity or fondness. So a rugby football player was known 
in some circles as a “rugger,’ while an association football player 
was known as a “soccer” (“assocer” didn’t trip off the tongue quite 
so well). Although the second nickname never caught on in Brit- 
ain, it did here for a perfectly good reason: Americans were al- 
ready falling for a game 
they called football, so 
another term was needed 
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Yu's Year 
of Magical 

| wi 
Thinking 
After surgery, scandaland a 
change in approach, can Darvish 
still be the king of K's? 


BY MICHAEL J. MOONEY 


06.06.2016 ESPN 9 


por railing, four Japanese 
an) marvel at the crowd 
league ballpark gates. It’s 
Hitch, and hundreds are 
e park fills with nearly 12,000 
own mascot—something that 
ed weasel in a baseball uniform— 
field. There are a surprisingly large 
Banese families present. 


The crowd at Dr Pepper Ballpark, 25 miles north of 
Dallas in Frisco, is here to witness the return of Yu 
Darvish, the 29-year-old international icon who was 
once one of the most feared pitchers in baseball. 
Coming off Tommy John surgery, he’s scheduled to 
throw only two innings today, but no one seems to 
care. It’s been 20 months since his last major league 
start and nearly 14 since he pitched to anyone other 
than a teammate. 

Before his injury, Darvish was an All-Star in each 
of his three seasons in America—and the fastest 
pitcher in history to notch 500 MLB strikeouts. Ifhe 
can return to pre-injury form, he'll not only give the 
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CATCHER CHRIS GIMENEZ 


Rangers a much-needed boost as the team’s ace but 
also give the league a bump in international viewer- 
ship and merchandise sales. And he'll greatly in- 
crease his chances of a $100 million payday when he 
becomes a free agent, which could happen as early as 
next season. But if this rebuilt arm can’t throw some 
of the five—or is it seven? or nine?—different pitches 
previously in his quiver, his career could be over. 

Darvish steps into the bullpen to warm up. Wear- 
ing a light blue RoughRiders uniform, he holds his 
signature glove and a clear bottle containing a pink 
liquid. He looks 10 or 15 pounds heavier than the 
last time he pitched in a regular-season game, on 
Aug. 9, 2014. But then he throws, and there it is, 
those powerful drop-and-drive mechanics. Fans 
crane their necks and jump to get a look. The lucky 
ones up close take selfies. Others just yell his name. 
A man in his 60s is wearing a Hokkaido Nippon- 
Ham Fighters jersey, his wife an 1 LOvE yu T-shirt. 
A few people wave signs with messages or, in one 
case, a 4-foot-tall depiction of Darvish’s face. The 
real Darvish doesn’t seem to notice the mass of hu- 
manity—or he’s just that good at ignoring it. 

When he walks to the mound a few minutes later, 
the ballpark DJ blasts Soulja Boy’s “Crank That,” 
and the PA system repeatedly thunders: Yoooouwwu! 
Darvish has always exuded a superhuman confi- 
dence—telling interviewers in high school that he 
could throw faster than the pros, that the batters 


FORWARD 


who got hits off him were lucky. But in the year and 
ahalfsince he last pitched for the Rangers—the lon- 
gest hiatus of his baseball life dating back to child- 
hood—the universe has conspired to make him a bit 
more human. First, the injury and surgery, the most 
serious of his career. Then the controversies: arrests, 
investigations, a lawsuit. Finally, the personal: the 
birth of his third child. 

As the music dies down, Darvish stands at the 
mound, head down, kicking dirt around with his 
foot. He's ready to pitch for his future. 


A FEW WEEKS earlier, Darvish is in the Rangers’ 
clubhouse in Arlington, playing pingpong against 
his interpreter, a 32-year-old man named Hide 
Sato. (The older Japanese reporters call him Sato- 
san.) Athletic though Sato might be, he’s no match 
for the 6-foot-5, 220-pound superstar athlete. Dar- 
vish is quicker, and when he extends his arms, his 
span covers nearly 7 feet—enough to get just about 
any ball that bounces his way. He also has several 
modes of attack, including a secret serve of sorts, 
where he holds the ball and pretends to be distract- 
ed, looking the other way, then—bam! He snaps 
back and sends an unreturnable ace across the table 
for another point. 

This is Sato’s first year with an MLB team, but 
he’s Darvish’s fourth interpreter. He stresses the 
trouble he’d be in if Darvish were to think he said 
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anything remotely unflattering about him to an 
American reporter. Worse still is if Darvish were to 
think Sato mentioned something about the pitcher's 
private life. (He doesn't.) 

Sato hits a shot that skids off the back edge of the 
table—impossible to return—and Darvish emits a 
frustrated yell. The next chance he gets, he slams the 
ball across Sato’s side of the table. He’s normally so 
cool—a coach in Japan once compared him to both 
Elvis and Fonzie—but watching how competitive he 
gets can be slightly uncomfortable. With every 
point, Darvish makes an exaggerated grunt or moan, 
like he’s on a roller coaster. He clenches his teeth as 
he stretches to get to the ball. Even in pingpong, he 
wants to not just win but dominate. 

That instinct is what’s driven him his entire life. 
Four years before he left Japan for Texas, he told a 
reporter through an interpreter: “I don’t need much 
motivation. ... I’m never satisfied until I win all the 
games and have an ERA of 0.00. I want to throw a 
faster fastball. I want a sharper curve. I want to im- 
prove all my pitches.” 

Heis a strikeout artist. In the majors, he has aver- 
aged more than 1.2 strikeouts per inning pitched. 
He led the league with 277 strikeouts in 2013 and 
was the Cy Young runner-up. “It’s actually boring 
when he pitches,” shortstop Elvis Andrus jokes. “You 
just stand there and don’t do anything.” 

But the drive to dominate comes with a price: In 
setting up batters for those deadly secondary pitch- 
es—the sinker that drops off a cliff, or even his so- 
called slow curve—Darvish isn’t very efficient. He 
likes to work an opponent down and surprise him, 
which means at-bats can go to seven or eight pitch- 
es and never see a ball in play. As a result, his 3.95 
pitches per batter faced put him in the bottom sixth 
of the league among starters. If he wants this new 
arm to last, he'll have to change his approach. 


DURING SPRING TRAINING, the typically reticent 
Darvish would sometimes sit by his locker, sip from 
a Starbucks cup and pontificate to the pack of Jap- 
anese reporters about everything from whether 
young players back home should lift weights to the 
details of his Tommy John surgery, which isn’t 
common in Japan. Tall and regal, he’d avoid eye 
contact and appear to talk to the back wall, as ifhe 
were holding court. He’d also tell deadpan jokes 
that had the pack of Japanese reporters laughing 
uproariously. 

Players have noticed the different attitude this 
year. Andrus encouraged him to speak more English 
with his teammates. “He just had to get comfort- 
able,” he says. And Darvish is more easygoing. May- 
be it’s the year off. Maybe it’s the new baby. Maybe 
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3 6 9 
Darvish had an MLB-high 11.9 strikeouts per 


nine innings in 2013, contributing to the best 
first-three-season rate of the modern era. 


STRIKEOUTS, FIRST THREE SEASONS 


Darvish’s total ranks behind only those of 
Dwight Gooden (744) and Hideo Nomo (703). 


STRIKEOUT PERCENTAGE 


30.1% 


First among starting pitchers 
between 2012 and ‘14 


In this three-year span, Darvish ranked 
ahead of Max Scherzer (28.6) and 
Stephen Strasburg (28.0). 


Sources: Baseball-Reference, 
ESPN Stats & Information 


it’s the time he’s spent with his family cooking and 
getting his driver's license. 

“He's really loosened up,” says Chris Gimenez, the 
catcher who worked with Darvish the most this 
spring before being traded to the Indians in May. 
“He's actually a really big prankster. He’s not afraid 
to hide things, and he’s a big seed thrower.” 

One of Darvish’s closest teammates is pitcher Mar- 
tin Perez, who tells a story about the time they were 
on the road, in Anaheim in 2013, and Darvish called 
his hotel room and invited him out for sushi. Perez 
was scheduled to pitch the next day, and Darvish was 
confident he’d get the win—so confident that as they 
walked up and down Rodeo Drive, Darvish bought 
him “a really, really nice watch” as an early congratu- 
latory gift. Perez won the next day. 

Perez, who underwent Tommy John surgery in 
2014, has talked to Darvish about not pushing him- 
self too hard too early in his comeback. “Dialing 
back,” he calls it. Mostly, though, they just make each 
other laugh. “People would be surprised at how 
funny he is away from the media,” Perez says. “He’s 
quiet, but he’s always got jokes.” 

Andrus says the same thing: “I couldn’t repeat 
most of them around a microphone.” 

As a prank, Derek Holland has stolen Darvish’s 
weightlifting belt so often that Darvish wrote in 
marker across the back: #11 No DEREK. At an early- 
April news conference in Arlington, Darvish is 
asked, in jest, what he’ll do if the team doesn’t have 
room for him when he’s healthy. He tries to tell a 
joke, something along the lines of I’ll make room, 
but it’s lost in translation when Sato tells the group 
Darvish “will build a room.” It gets a chuckle. 

Still, when the clubhouse in Arlington opens to 
media, reporters aren’t sure what they'll get. The 
Japanese contingent will inch ever closer to Darvish, 
trying to determine whether he feels like speaking. 
The reporters bow before talking and openly worry 
about saying something wrong. 

Despite such acquiescence, Darvish can be 
guarded. He’s been trailed by cameras and micro- 
phones since he was 15 and once was caught smok- 
ing underage in a pachinko; he ended up holding an 
impromptu news conference in front of more than 
200 reporters in which he apologized and promised 
never to smoke another cigarette in his life. The ex- 
perience hardened him, making him cautious and 
deliberate in front of the media. He avoided off-field 
headlines for years—until last season. 

May 2015 brought a lawsuit in which Alexander 
Witmer, a former personal assistant who was hired 
to care for Darvish’s three dogs and three birds in 
Texas, claimed one of the dogs “jumped up” and bit 
him on the cheek and upper lip, sending him to the 
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hospital. The lawsuit also alleged that Darvish’s man- 
agement company fired Witmer when he com- 
plained. Two months later, Darvish tweeted that his 
son had been born. His longtime girlfriend, Seiko 
Yamamoto, won multiple gold medals for Japan at 
the world wrestling championships. Darvish has said 
they plan to wed soon. Then in October, the lawsuit 
with his personal assistant was settled—no terms 
were divulged, and neither side may comment. 

But afew weeks later, the real drama hit. Darvish’s 
younger brother Sho was charged in Japan with tak- 
ing bets on professional baseball. Prosecutors al- 
leged that Sho ran a pool in which people placed bets 
worth 10,000 yen (about $90) on American and 
Japanese games through a phone app. Depending 
on the report, he allegedly collected anywhere from 
$85,000 to $150,000. The investigation lasted more 
than a year, according to The Japan Times, which 
also reported that Sho admitted to illegal gambling 
but not to running the pool. It isn’t clear whether 
Sho is accused of betting on Rangers games or any 
game in which his brother might have been pitching. 
Not long after the arrest, MLB announced that it 
had investigated and had cleared Yu in the case. He 
issued a statement through his Los Angeles-based 
management company saying that he had never 
been involved with gambling activities and that he 
would not comment further because he was getting 
ready for the upcoming season. 

The Japanese reporters know not to ask about his 
life away from the ballpark, and aside from organized 
question-and-answer sessions with Sato, most Amer- 
icans don’t talk to him much at his locker. When an 
American reporter spotted him alone in a hallway 
and approached recently, Darvish turned 180 degrees 
and said “I have a meeting” as he walked away. 


BY SPRING TRAINING, Darvish started throwing sim- 
ulated innings with no opponent. First it was one 
“inning” worth of pitches—seven warm-ups, then 
15 throws—checking to make sure his arm felt 
right afterward. Then more. Then more. Each time, 
pitching coach Doug Brocail, who had Tommy John 
surgery himself in 2001 and again in 2002, would 
stand close by and observe. 

By mid-April, Darvish is ready to throw against 
live batters, though reporters aren't allowed to watch. 
It gets out later that he offers his two opponents, both 
minor leaguers in the Rangers organization, $1,000 
if either homers. The old confidence is still there. 
Neither player collects. Afterward, Darvish takes a 
few questions from the media. He explains via Sato 
that the cool temperatures prevented him from feel- 
ing loose. But he doesn’t feel sore. He says he has no 


fears about his arm or the surgery—to say he does [ee es Darvish, asking, “Why you sidestepping me?” 
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HE OFFERED 
TWO BATTERS 
31,000 IF THEY 
COULD HIT A 
HOME RUN OFF 
HIM. THEY 
COULDN'T. 


might be disrespectful to the doctors and trainers 
who have worked to get him healthy, a Japanese re- 
porter explains later. Darvish will say only that he 
trusts the team’s system, that he trusts the timeline. 

The second live batting practice is scheduled for 
early on a Sunday morning, and the media are in- 
vited to watch. But torrential rains push the whole 
thing into the batting cages, in a restricted area, away 
from reporters again. For safety, the batters didn’t 
swing, though his teammates reported that Darvish 
said they should because he could catch anything 
they'd hit anyway. For more than an hour, the Japa- 
nese reporters (and one American) stand in a hall- 
way listening to the thunder, waiting to see whether 
Darvish will talk. He won't. But Brocail comes out to 
tell them how “wonderful” the pitcher looked. 

“It’s really a shame you weren't there to see it,” he 
says several times. “It was a real thing of beauty. He 
was hitting every part of the plate, running 0-1, 0-2 
counts. I wish you could have been there.” 

Five days later, the media finally have a chance to 
see Darvish throw to a batter. More Japanese re- 
porters fly in. All of the American beat writers are 
there too. Darvish is throwing to outfielder Josh 
Hamilton, who's been on his own rehab path. 
Gimenez is catching. Sato is behind them wearing 
a mask, calling balls and strikes. 

Standing near the dugout, wearing gray slacks 
and a pink collared shirt, is general manager Jon 
Daniels. He looks relaxed. Manager Jeff Banister is 
next to him, wearing a blue Rangers shirt. He looks 
less relaxed. Darvish is focused and expressionless 
except for when throwing; then his face bunches up. 

What does Banister think of Darvish’s progress? 

“Too soon to tell,” Banister says. 

What's going through his mind as he’s watching 
Darvish throw? 

“Too soon to tell.” 

What is Daniels thinking? 

“T think he looks healthy,’ Daniels says. As Daniels 
talks, Hamilton misses a ball that started on one side 
of the plate and then dropped suddenly across, low 
and away. The swing sends the slugger staggering. 
“The reports are good,” Daniels continues. “The 
progress is good. We feel good.” 

Hamilton connects on a fastball that comes out 
high and sends it to the wall for what would proba- 
bly be a double. Sato will later say that the sound 
shocked him. 

“T’ve never been that close to it before,” he says. “I 
didn’t expect it to be that loud.” 

When the three simulated innings are over, Ham- 
ilton pats Darvish on the shoulder. He tells him to 
start his cutter over the plate a little more and teas- 
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Darvish jokes back, “I had a fast runner on first!” 

What does Hamilton think now? 

Darvish is “really close.’ Later, some of the report- 
ers compare their tallies for the day. Darvish was 
supposed to throw 45 pitches. He threw 47. Even 
when he should be cautious, he can’t check his com- 
petitive drive. 


BACKIN FRISCO for Darvish’s first minor league out- 
ing, the crowd is quiet, waiting. Darvish sets his 
body in motion and lets loose a perfect strike. At the 
sound of the ball hitting the catcher’s mitt, the park 
explodes—like that single crisp throw signaled the 
dawn of a new era. The second pitch, though, is hit 
high to the warning track—the outfielder is there for 
Darvish’s first out in more than a year. 

The outing goes smoothly. He doesn’t appear to 
struggle, even when he walks a batter in the first, and 
he’s hitting the mid-90s on the radar gun. He looks 
like the Darvish the crowd remembers. When his 
two innings are over, the crowd roars, a standing 
ovation, grown men on the verge of tears. At the end 
of the day, Darvish has thrown 32 pitches—24 fast- 
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balls—and averaged four pitches per batter. Not the 
number he wants, but still a good day. 

Darvish goes to the training room, then the 
clubhouse, where there are more than 20 media 
members waiting. He walks in with ice taped to his 
shoulder and elbow. Before addressing the report- 
ers, he moves calmly, slowly to his locker, where he 
takes a scoop of powder supplement and a sip of 
his pink drink. Then Sato and Darvish take their 
places at the center of the media scrum and begin 
answering questions. 

He threw his cutter, his slider, his curveball and 
his fastball. He says he’s happy he was able to pitch 
for two full innings, healthy. He says he didn’t 
have any problems physically but that he was 
excited emotionally. 

With each outing, he’s building strength and con- 
fidence, though it never appears his confidence is in 
question. The Rangers expect him to return as early 
as late May. 

Throughout, he’s remained ultrapositive. Every- 
thing has been about getting stronger, trusting the 
system, no fear. But now, after his first start, he’s 


Hide Sato (left) will 
interpret what Darvish 
thinks of the biggest 
season of his career. 


asked what he was thinking just before he went out 
on the mound today. 

What was going through his mind? 

The room is quiet for a moment. An image of 
Teddy Roosevelt stares down from the wall of the 
RoughRiders’ clubhouse. 

Sato repeats the question in Japanese. Darvish 
answers, and Sato repeats in English: Seriously, he 
says through Sato, he was hoping he didn’t blow out 
his elbow. 

The journalists are stunned. He has never allowed 
himself to show this kind of vulnerability. The media 
are silent, and the moment lasts until it becomes 
awkward. Finally, someone asks whether this is the 
best day he’s had in the past year and a half—and the 
reporter is reminded by his colleagues that Darvish 
had a baby last summer. 

“Well, is this second?” the reporter asks. 

Darvish thinks about it for a moment, then nods 
and says in English: “Second.” G 
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! HEPATITIS 
CURED 


In clinical studies, 96-99% of 
patients with genotype 7 who had! 
no prior treatment were cured 
with just 12 weeks of therapy.* 


*In a study of 865 patients with genotype 1 Hep C and no prior Hep C treatment, with or without 
advanced liver disease (cirrhosis), 99% (210 out of 213) of those who received HARVONI once daily for 
12 weeks were cured. In a separate study of 647 patients with genotype 1 Hep C, with no prior Hep C 
treatment and without cirrhosis, 96% (208 out of 216) of those who received HARVONI once daily for 
12 weeks were cured. 

t|In the study of 647 patients with genotype 1 Hep C, with no prior Hep C treatment and without cirrhosis, 
97% (119 out of 123) of those with lower levels of the virus (less than 6 million IU/mL) who received 
HARVONI once daily for 8 weeks were cured. 

These studies did not include patients with liver failure or those who have had a liver transplant. 


t Based on prescription data for U.S. patients starting Hep C treatment with advanced treatment regimens 
(including direct-acting antiviral medicines) from 5/2011-12/2015.1 
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TODAY THERE’S HARVONI. A BREAKTHROUGH TREATMENT 
FOR HEPATITIS C. 

Now, more people have been prescribed HARVONI to cure their Hep C 
than any other advanced treatment regimen.’ 

HARVONI is a prescription medicine used with or without ribavirin to treat chronic (lasting a 
long time) hepatitis C (Hee C) genotype 1, 4, 5 or 6 infection. It is not known if HARVONI is 
safe and effective in children under 18 years of age. 

HARVONI has been proven to cure up to 99% of patients with genotype 1 (the most 
common type of hepatitis C) who’ve had no prior Hep C treatment.* 

HARVONI transformed Hep C treatment as the first cure that’s one pill, once a day 

for 12 weeks. And for certain patients with genotype 1, HARVONI has been shown to be 
highly effective in as little as 8 weeks of treatment.t Your Hep C Specialist will decide what 
treatment length is right for you. 

Cure means the Hep C virus is not detected in the blood when measured three months 
after treatment is completed. 


With HARVONI, there’s no interferon and no complicated regimens. 


So, if you don’t want to live with the uncertainties of Heo C, now may be the time to talk 
to your Hep C Specialist about HARVONI. 


IMPORTANT SAFETY INFORMATION 
What should | tell my healthcare provider before taking HARVONI? 

¢ If you have: liver problems other than hepatitis C infection, or have had a liver transplant; 
severe kidney problems or are on dialysis; HIV, or any other medical condition; or if 
you are pregnant or breastfeeding or plan to become pregnant or breastfeed. It is not 
known if HARVONI will harm your unborn baby or pass into your breast milk. If you 
take HARVONI with ribavirin, you should also read the ribavirin Medication Guide for 
important pregnancy-related information. 

* Tell your healthcare provider and pharmacist about all the medicines you take, 
including prescription and over-the-counter medicines, vitamins, and herbal supplements. 
HARVONI and certain other medicines may affect each other, or may cause side effects. 
Tell your healthcare provider if you take any medicines containing tenofovir disoproxil 
fumarate (ATRIPLA®, COMPLERA®, STRIBILD®, TRUVADA®, VIREAD®). 

i What are the possible side effects of HARVONI? 

¢ HARVONI, when taken with amiodarone (Cordarone®, Nexterone®, Pacerone®), a medicine 
used to treat certain heart problems, may cause serious side effects, including slow heart 
rate, which in some cases has led to death or the need for a pacemaker. Get medical help 
right away if you take amiodarone with HARVONI and get any of the following symptoms: 
fainting or near-fainting, dizziness or lightheadedness, not feeling well, weakness, extreme 
tiredness, shortness of breath, chest pains, confusion, or memory problems. 

¢ The most common side effects of HARVONI include tiredness, headache and weakness. 


You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription drugs to the FDA. 
_ Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch or call 1-SOO-FDA-1088. 
Are you ready for HARVONI? Ask your Hep C Specialist if HARVONI is right for you and 


visit HARVONI.com or call 1-844-READY41. 
Please see Important Facts about HARVOWN/ on the following page. 


@ HARVONI 


ledipasvir/sofosbuvir 
90mg /400 mg tablets 


(har-VOE-nee) 


ABOUT HARVONI 


HARVONI is a prescription medicine used with or without 
ribavirin to treat chronic Clasting a long time) hepatitis C 
genotype 1, 4, 5 or 6 infection in adults. It is not known if 
HARVONI is safe and effective in children under 18 years 
of age. 
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POSSIBLE SIDE EFFECTS OF HARVONI 


HARVONI, when taken with amiodarone (Cordarone®, 
Nexterone®, Pacerone®), a medicine used to treat certain 
heart problems, may cause serious side effects, including 
slow heart rate, which in some cases has led to death or 
the need for a pacemaker. Get medical help right away if 
you take amiodarone with HARVONI and get any of the 
following symptoms: 

¢ fainting or near-fainting 

* dizziness or lightheadedness 

* not feeling well 

* weakness 

* extreme tiredness 

« shortness of breath 

* chest pains 

* confusion 

* memory problems 


The most common side effects include tiredness, headache 
and weakness. 


These are not all the possible side effects of HARVONI. 
Tell your healthcare provider if you have any new symptoms 
while taking HARVONI. 
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IMPORTANT FACTS 


This is only a brief summary of important information 
about HARVONI and does not replace talking to 
your healthcare provider about your condition and 
your treatment. 


BEFORE TAKING HARVONI 


Tell your healthcare provider if you have: 


Liver problems other than hepatitis C infection 
* Had a liver transplant 

* Severe kidney problems or you are on dialysis 
IV infection 

¢« Any other medical condition 


Tell your healthcare provider about all the medicines 
you take: 


Keep a list that includes all prescription and over-the- 
counter medicines, vitamins, and herbal supplements, 
and show it to your healthcare provider. 

ncluding any medicines containing tenofovir disoproxil 
fumarate (ATRIPLA®, COMPLERA®, STRIBILD®, TRUVADA®, 
VIREAD®). 
f you take HARVONI with ribavirin, you should also 
read the ribavirin Medication Guide for important 
pregnancy-related information. 


HARVONI and certain medicines may affect each other, 
or cause side effects. 
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GET MORE INFORMATION 


¢ This is only a brief summary of important information 
about HARVONI. Talk to your healthcare provider or 
oharmacist to learn more. 

* Go to HARVONI.com or call 1-844-READY41 


¢ If you need help paying for your medicine call 
1-855-7-MYPATH or go to HARVONI.com/support 
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Retail Pharmacy prescription data from IMS NPA New to Brand™ U.S. patient starts between 5/2011 and 12/2015. 


HARVONI, the HARVONI logo, COMPLERA, STRIBILD, TRUVADA, VIREAD, GILEAD and the GILEAD logo are trademarks of Gilead Sciences, Inc., 
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the property of their respective owners. 
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TENNIS CONFIDENTIAL 


Set Points 


With the French Open in full ’ 
swing, we took to the courts 
to anonymously poll 31 
tennis pros* on everything 
from dress codes to drugs. 
Nothing was out of bounds. 


Do you think Roger 
Federer will win another 
grand slam title? 


uch 


Has Serena Williams lost 
her air of invincibility? 


ra 


If Serena Williams had played a full season on the men’s 
tour last year, what would her current ATP rank be? 


0-500 501-1,000 


fen |e 


>1,001 


| 


\ 


How long should Maria Sharapova’s suspension for a 


failed drug test last? 


& punishment ; One year i al 


Who is the most underrated player in tennis right now? 


19% 
DOMINIC THIEM 10% 


Who is the most overrated? 


13% (tied) 
CAROLINE WOZNIACKI 10% 


Have you ever suspected an opponent of Yes or no: | know a tennis player who has 
fixing a match? used PEDs in his or her career. 
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Wimbledon’s all-white 
dress code: Take it or 
leave it? 


Take it 


Leave it 


Do you think tennis 
players get tested for 
drugs too often or not 
often enough? 


Not enough 


A 


Too often 


*Not all athletes answered every question. Percentages are rounded 


ILLUSTRATION BY AARON DANA 
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Passing (on) 
the Torch 


Add the Olympics to 82 NBA games—and playoffs!—and 
the season becomes a 10-month slog. So should teams 

be able to keep their players from going for the gold? 

Sage Steele and Jalen Rose weigh in. —SAM ALIPOUR 


muy 


JALEN ROSE: It’s tricky. International 
players play 12 months of the year, 

so that’s what’s expected now of 
Americans. When you see Pau, Dirk, 
Manu and Tony Parker having NBA 
success and still feeling they not only 
want but need to play for their coun- 
tries, Americans have to follow suit. 
And the rest of the world has gotten 
so much better, we have to send our 
Finals players to the Olympics. 
Otherwise, we won't win gold. 

SAGE STEELE: Now, does it result in a 
lot more wear and tear? Absolutely. 
LeBron is older than he actually is, 
physically, because he follows through 
on a commitment to play in the 
Olympics after the Finals. But I’m not 
a fan of imposing new rules. Besides, 
these days you have every opportunity 
to maintain great health because of the 
advances in science. The Spurs have 
proven that players can participate in 
both and still play at a high level. 

JR: Teams make an investment in these 
players, so you could argue that they 
should have a say in which of their 
players play in the Olympics. But keep 
in mind, if you play ball for a living, 
youre playing somewhere between July 
and August. Whether it’s at Rucker, the 
Drew or running drills at the team 


INTRODUCING 


facility, the risk of injury and fatigue is 
equal. You might as well be practicing 
with the best players in the world and 
getting the best treatment. 

SS: And by the way, teams know what 
they're getting into when they acquire 
elite players. If you don’t want a player 
who might play for Team USA after the 
Finals, then don't sign that player. 

JR: And we've seen only one Team USA 
player get seriously injured— Paul 
George—and he’s back playing like an 
All-Star. I'll say this: If they’d invited 
me to play in the Olympics after my 
Finals appearance in 2000, I would’ve 
been there. And I should’ve been 
invited—I got an MVP vote that year! 
SS: Oh my gosh, I forgot! You must have 
voted for yourself. But I loved that team. 
I’m a huge Pacers fan, and I remember 
being choked up after you lost Game 4: 
to the Lakers at Conseco. 

JR: In a best-of-seven series, the team 
with the best players usually wins, and 
they had Shaq and Kobe. That was 
Kobe’s coming-out party, wearing that 
Afro and the number 8. You still get on 
me about that. Let me hear it: Why 
didnt yall get up on Kobe? 

SS: Shaq fouled out! You know who's 
going to shoot the damn ball! But it’s 
OK. I’ve forgiven you. 


From left: 
LeBron James, 
Kevin Love and 
Kevin Durant 


PERCENT CHANGES IN POST-OLYMPIC SEASONS 


438-59 


MINUTES PERSONAL | FIELD GOAL TURNOVER 
PLAYED FOUL RATE ATTEMPT RATE RATE 


What's the impact of playing in the Olympics after reaching the NBA Finals? 
For the 11 players who have done such a crazy thing, their 
performance to start the next season* has, uh, not been so good. 


REFERENCE, CLOCKWISE FROM TOP: CHRISTIAN PETERSEN/GETTY IMAGES; 
LARS BARON/GETTY IMAGES; CHRISTIAN PETERSEN/GETTY IMAGES 


PHOTO ILLUSTRATION BY MAX HOPMANS; ILLUSTRATION PHOTO 


*Stats based on the first two months of each post-Olympics 
season for those who played more than 15 minutes per game. 


Go Further 


Look for SportsCenter on the Road POWERED by FORD 
as we follow the highly anticipated finals this June! 
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Can't All Be Russell Wilson 2 


What should we expect from Jared Goff, Carson Wentz, Paxton Lynch and other rookie quarterbacks? 
Here's how the QBs drafted in Rounds 1-3 over the past 10 years fared in their rookie seasons. 


QB PAR | 
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Pick 1 Jared Goff, Rams 
Pick 2 Carson Wentz, Eagles 


Pick 26 Paxton Lynch, Broncos 


Pick 51 Christian Hackenberg, Jets 


BOOM OR BUST 

The best and worst 
rookie QBs against the 
expected performance 
for their draft slots in 
the past 10 years: 


The five best 

Russell Wilson = +79.9 
Andrew Luck +70.4 
Robert Griffin Ill +63.1 
Matt Ryan +50.2 
Jameis Winston +40.4 
The five worst 

Jimmy Clausen -46.4 
Blaine Gabbert -40.8 
JaMarcus Russell -38.9 
Blake Bortles -32.5 
Josh Freeman -31.0 


Pick 91 Jacoby Brissett, Patriots 
Pick 93 Cody Kessler, Browns 
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A Hero’s Death 
and CTE’s Arrival 


INTERVIEW BY ALYSSA ROENIGK 


ave Mirra is a BMX legend. For 
two decades, he was his sport’s 
steely-eyed, strong-jawed 
representative to the main- 
stream. He posed for covers, 
hosted a show on MTV and fronted his own video 
game series. As action sports took off, there was 
Tony Hawk, and there was Dave Mirra. He was 
the first rider to land a double backflip, the first to 
win three gold medals at a single X Games. 

Following his death from a self-inflicted 
gunshot wound on Feb. 4, he has become the first 
action sports athlete to be diagnosed with CTE, 
the brain disease associated with concussions that 
the medical community is just beginning to 
understand. Dr. Lili-Naz Hazrati, a University of 
Toronto neuropathologist who examined Mirra’s 
brain, says it was indistinguishable from those of 
afflicted former football and hockey players. “I 
couldn’t tell the difference,” she says. 

Mirra, who was 41, suffered a fractured skull 
when a car hit him at age 19, and he dabbled in 
boxing starting in 2011 after his retirement from 
BMx. But he also endured countless concussions 
during his BMX career, beginning at a young age. 
Hazrati says Mirra’s brain showed abnormal tau 
protein deposits—chronic traumatic encephalopa- 
thy’s trademark—in the frontal and temporal lobes. 
“It’s assumed it is related to multiple concussions 
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that happened years before,” Hazrati says. 

Dave's wife, Lauren, received the diagnosis in 
March. Weeks later, she feels his presence as she 
walks though the home she and Dave built in 
Greenville, North Carolina. His bikes hang on the 
wall; his favorite quotes are cut into shelves above 
the bar. Then there's the downstairs bathroom. 
One night two years ago, Dave interrupted a 
living room dance party with his daughters, 
Madison, now 9, and Mackenzie, 8, with an idea: 
They'd use paint pens to scribble on its black 
walls. They’ve since created a neon yearbook of 
notes and drawings. 

Iam thankful for my family, my friends, my 
school, Madison wrote. Hope anchors the soul. 
Hebrews 6:19, Lauren wrote. Go Big! Or take a 
nap! You didn’t get where you are by the path of 
least resistance, Dave wrote near a drawing of a 
BMX rider above a ramp. It’s Lauren’s favorite. 

“Dave didn’t take his life for granted,” Lauren 
says. “It was work hard, play hard, love with all 
you are and give to those in need. It was a lifestyle 
he was trying to instill in our girls.” 

Throughout his life, Dave Mirra possessed an 
ability to reach into impossible spaces and create 
something new. In action sports, this is called 
progression: pushing to invent and improve upon 
what exists. In his death, Lauren believes her 
husband will continue to shape his sport’s future. 
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We’re going to spend a lot of time talking about 
Dave, so let’s start with you. How are you? 

I’m good. I feel strong. I feel happy. I am thankful 
he’s at peace now. There has not been a moment, 
outside of the day it happened, where I felt like 
the carpet’s been ripped out from underneath me. 
I’ve felt grace through this entire thing, and I 
have an awesome group of friends and family and 
they will not let me fall. I’ve gained so much 
strength from my faith. I feel at peace right now. 
How are your girls? 

My girls give me strength and joy. They are doing 
so well. We comfortably talk about him. We can 
laugh and share memories and stories. I feel like 
they have this divine perspective. 

What made Dave most proud in his career? 

Of course there were some things he would get 
really stoked on. That bomb drop flip off the wall 
in Orlando at Dew Tour. The double backflip. The 
no-hander. But he never grasped how much of an 
impact he made. I loved that about him. If he 
were to find out he was going to be inducted into 
the National BMX Hall of Fame [in Chula Vista, 
California, on June 11], he would be surprised. 
Was there a point when you realized you were in love 
with someone who was in a really risky profession? 
Yeah, the magnitude of it tripped me out. I didn’t 
know what I was getting into. But I never worried 
about the risk. There was something so divine 
about what he did. Watching him ride was 
heavenly. He knew it was his gift. 

What moments were the toughest for you? 

I was pregnant with Madison when he lacerated 
his liver at X Games. It was in practice, and people 
in the stadium stood up out of panic, and I saw 
that he didn’t get up. Times like that were really 
hard. But I always knew he would pull through. 
How did he view risk? Was he able to verbalize how 
he balanced risk and reward? 

He worked so many years at balancing it, but he 
kept it to himself. He seemed fearless to me. I 
don’t think he acknowledged having fear until the 
girls started to get older and he started to slow 
down. That’s what you do when you have a family 
and want to be around them more often. 

What was hardest for him about retiring from BMX? 
It was his purpose, and he was fulfilling it. There 
was a void. You go from having two sessions at the 
warehouse to all of a sudden having an entire day. 
Dave picked up rally car racing in 2008 and triathlon 
in 2013. Did they fill the void? 

Not fully. I don’t think anything could. 

He talked of a return to BMX. What did you think? 

It made me happy because it made him happy. It 
brought him life. 


After retiring from BMX in 2011, 
Mirra tried his hand at other sports, 
including the triathlon. He posed 
with his family before an Ironman 
race at Lake Placid in 2015. 


When did you first notice his behavior change? 

He was always a really intense person. His 
intensity just started to increase. For sure last 
summer I started to notice changes in his mood. 
And then it quickly started to get worse. The last 
couple months before he died were really intense, 
and then, of course, the last couple weeks were 
hard. We didn’t know what we were dealing with. 
Was he experiencing other symptoms? 

Fatigue, definitely, both physically and emotion- 
ally. And forgetfulness, moodiness. He would 
repeat conversations and topics to the point 
where it was obvious to the person he was talking 
to but not to him. He would dwell on a subject 
and not want to move on from it. 

Did Dave realize something was wrong? 

Yeah. Yeah. 

Had you heard the term CTE? 

No, I really didn’t until his last week or two. 

How did it come into your awareness? 

It was obvious he wasn’t himself, to the point 
where friends and family were concerned. The 
movie Concussion had just come out, and a 
couple of friends had asked him to watch it. 

Did you watch the film? 

Dave watched it. He was at a friend’s house in the 
last couple weeks of his life. He watched half of it. 


He didn’t finish it. I didn’t find that out until after 


he passed. That was hard. 
Have you seen it? 
I watched it right after we found out the diagno- 


sis. I wanted to learn all I could and see if I could 
understand it. Surprisingly, it wasn’t hard to 
watch. It just makes me so thankful he’s not 
tormented anymore. It could have gotten a lot 
worse. That movie, it’s gnarly. I definitely felt 
after watching it that we have to do something. 
Did concussions worry you during his career? 

I was used to them and used to hearing about 
them and probably didn’t take them seriously. A 
couple days before [he died], Dave went over to 

a friend’s house to hang out and the friend said he 
saw Dave's wheels turning. He had a conversation 
with another friend the Sunday before. They sat 
at a restaurant and Dave bawled his eyes out for a 
complete hour. He was very emotional in the end. 
He couldn’t have a conversation without being 
moody and then crying. 

Was that typical of his personality? 

Not at all. He had a big heart and does get 
emotional, but I’d never seen him cry as fre- 
quently. He was very fragile. 

Were you able to piece together what was happen- 
ing to him in any way? 

No. Not until afterward. Everyone was wondering 
what was going on and had their own piece of 
the puzzle. If we would have all put our pieces 
together before, maybe we still wouldn't have 
been able to answer it, but we would have been 
able to put all of our red flags together. 

It seems like, typical of his personality, he was trying 
to break this down and figure it out. 


Yes, however he could. He was desperate for help. 


He was showing emotion. He was trying to piece 
it together but not look like he was troubled. He 
wasn't trying to hide it but trying to be Dave, 
trying to figure it out for himself. 
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If it were possible to diagnose CTE in the living, 
would that have helped? 

Knowing Dave, he probably wouldn't have chosen 
to be tested for it. He wouldn't want to sit and 
dwell on a problem. That’s not what he did. He 
kept moving and progressing in life. 

Friends said they were worried, that Dave told 

them he was tired, that it seemed like he’d lost his 
passion. Did you see the same changes? 

Yeah. I did. But it wasn’t necessarily a lack of 
passion. It’s that when I looked at him, I could see 
straight through him. He wasn’t able to be present 
in any situation or conversation, so it was hard to 
be in a relationship with him to any degree, 
whether it was father, sister, brother, mother, 
friend. He was lost. I looked straight through him 
on a few occasions. And I was like, “Where are 
you? Where are you? What is wrong?” 

Was there a specific instance when the change in his 
behavior began to worry you? 

I remember seeing him sitting on our bed one 
day, in the last month of his life. I had just gotten 
out of the shower and saw him hunched over with 
the blankest lost look. I sat down next to him and 
held his hand. I said, “What is wrong? Are you 
OK?” And he just shrugged his shoulders. He 
couldn’t even speak. He didn’t know. He couldn’t 
put it into words. He was lost. He was helpless. It 
was completely different from who he was. 

Was it hard for him to leave the dark moods? 

Yeah, it was. But I saw him noticing, knowing: 
“This is not me. Why am I doing this? Why am I 
saying this? Why am I acting like this?” That was 
the hardest thing. I always wanted to make his 
burden less. It was really tough that I couldn’t fix 
this. There was nothing I could say or do to make 
it better. He knew something was wrong, and he 
couldn’t figure it out either. 

There has been speculation that he had a painkiller 
addiction. Was he taking any? 

No. I just felt overall that he felt lost. He was 
gone. I could see straight through him. It was the 
hardest thing to see, looking at someone you love, 
and you can’t have a conversation with them, and 
you can see straight through their eyes. 

You mentioned that you found peace not long after 
receiving news of Dave’s death. How? 

There was a lot of relief because he’s not being 
tormented anymore. He’s in heaven. He's at peace. 
And I felt like I have a job to do now. It gives mea 
responsibility and something to be focused on. 
This is likely the first CTE story that many action 
sports athletes and their families will read. What do 
you want to say to them? 

My biggest takeaway is that [suicide] is something 
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Dave would never, ever, in his right mind, have 
chosen. He was sick. And this is real. This is a real 
disease. At the same time, I don’t want people to 
live in fear or stop doing what they are passionate 
about. I don’t want this to be associated with any 
one sport. Let’s carry on like he would. Let’s 
continue to progress and turn this into good. Stay 
strong. He autographed that on everything. When 
I sat down and talked to our girls, I said, “You 
know how Daddy always said to stay strong? 
Well, it’s our time to be brave now.’ So that’s our 
motto. Be brave. Stay strong. 

Who first approached you about testing Dave’s 
brain? How did you prepare for the results? 

It came up naturally. I knew, in his right mind, he 
would never, ever have done this. And I braced 
myself in case the test came back differently. I 
flew to Toronto. I met with the doctor. I wanted 
to meet her in her space. I wanted to see what she 
had been studying, see what she found. I sur- 
prised myself. I was pretty strong. It was nice to 
have it labeled and have an answer, not just for 
me. I want his fans to know that wasn’t him. I’ve 
always felt this sense of protection over him and 
his legacy and his reputation. 

As you decide how you want to use this platform, 
how important is the next generation of athletes 

in the conversation? 

Very. Teach them young, and if this can be 
prevented, that’s where you want to start. 

What do you want your husband’s legacy to be? And 
how much of arole does this play into it? 

It’s a little early to define that, exactly. But his 
girls are his legacy. And whatever we decide to do 
with this information, whatever we can do. This is 
the beginning of bringing awareness, of talks of 
better equipment. It would be amazing if this is 
something we can detect in life one day. If we can 
detect it, prevent it, stop it, let’s do all of the 
above. I don’t know my exact role yet or how we 
will use our platform, and I appreciate patience as 
I figure that out. I believe we have a story for a 
reason, and it is healing to share and help others. 
Dave’s name is synonymous with progression. Can 
you continue to have progression in these sports 
while also making them relatively safe? 

You can’t stop living your life. You can’t live in 
fear. What would the world be without progres- 
sion? That would be terrible. 

Former Steelers center Mike Webster was the first 
NFL player diagnosed with CTE and gave the disease 
a face. Is Dave the Mike Webster of action sports? 
That’s how I see it, that through him we have an 
opportunity to help and change. Beauty from 
ashes. That’s how I will always choose to see it. G 
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Contests such as the X Games 

and the Dew Tour are still figuring 
out how to make competition 
safer, but who will protect athletes 
in their own backyards? 


BY ALYSSA ROENIGK 


ports such as football, hockey 
and boxing first started 
talking about traumatic brain 
injury a decade ago, but 
action sports remain years 
behind in the conversation. 

“If you go back two to three years, even I 
thought this was about NFL players spending 
their whole lives hitting heads and running into 
each other at full speed,” says BMX rider Ryan 
Nyquist, 37. “Now, as more information surfaces, 
it’s like, no, this isn’t just about big, heavy hits. 
This isn’t only a pro football player's experience. 
It’s about a long-term pattern of behavior.” 

As difficult as it has been for team sports to 
address concussions and CTE, action sports face 
an even tougher challenge. A disparate tangle of 
events held by sponsors and TV networks, action 
sports are largely without organized leagues, 
unions and standardized safety regulations. 

At the X Games, owned by ESPN, the individual 
sport organizers who select the athletes and judges 
also make recommendations on safety standards. 
Since their inception, the X Games have mandated 
helmets in all events except skateboard street and 
park. (Up until 2011, helmets were not required in 
BMX street.) They also require athletes to follow a 
concussion policy adapted from the American 
Academy of Neurology and recommendations by 
the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention. 
But Street League Skateboarding, the Vans Pro 
Skate Park Series and the Dew Tour also have not 
required helmets in street and park skateboarding. 


While those marquee contests have paramedics 
and emergency crews on hand, there are no 
safety procedures when athletes practice for 
them at home. 

“Athlete safety is a consistent focus, but 
X Games is not a league or the governing body for 
all of action sports,’ says X Games VP Tim Reed. 
“We only see these athletes two to three weeks out 
of the year, and during that time we have a very 
strong commitment to their care and safety.” 

Says Adam Cozens, who took over as GM of the 
Dew Tour in April: “As industry veterans, we're 
fully involved with the evolving world of action 
sports. As we launch the new Dew Tour, safety of 
the athletes is paramount.” 

Organizers so far have been reluctant to push for 
universal helmet use, but athletes might take the 
matter into their own hands. Eight-time X Games 
gold medalist Andy Macdonald, a strong advocate 
of helmet wearing, was often the only skater to 
wear headgear during a park contest. At last year’s 
X Games, no skateboard park finalist wore a 
helmet. But at the recent Vans Pool Party, nearly 
every skateboarder rode in a helmet, even though 
use was not mandated, and five-time X Games 


BMX rider Ryan Nyquist 
says action sports 
must change attitudes 
on protective gear. 


skateboard park gold medalist Pedro Barros posted 
an online shot of himself and two Red Bull 
teammates with a caption: “Any comments about 
the helmets?” All three were wearing them. 

In football, policies and practices have trickled 
from the NFL all the way down to the youth level. 
Action sports are still relatively young; they are 
just now seeing the long-term effects of participa- 
tion. There remains no standard-bearer to inform 
the grass-roots BMX riders, skateboarders and 
motocrossers. And those kids aren’t practicing in 
front of coaches, trainers and team doctors; 
they're often left to rely on their own judgments, 
riding rails and bombing ramps in backyards and 
skateparks, taking coaching cues from YouTube. 

“We have to set an example,” Nyquist says. “I 
know I am a role model and people want to 
emulate what I do. I’ve never felt comfortable 
riding without a helmet. 

“It’s getting people to understand that it doesn’t 
matter if it’s cool to wear safety gear.” 
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THE SOCCER GODS, often so fickle, have blessed us with plenty to celebrate this summer. Just ask Jamie Vardy, Claudio Ranieri and 
every resident of Leicester, home of the English Premier League champs, who might still be at the pub cheering the most implau- 
sible title in any league’s history. They're already chilling the champagne in France, which hosts the European Championship in 
June and whose national team might finally not fold epically in a major tournament—unless, that is, it runs into German 
keeper Manuel Neuer (Achtung!). Mexico fans are ready to crash the party in the U.S., where Chicharito will try to restore his 
rep and E] Tri’s winning ways in the Copa America Centenario. And ifthe U.S. men disappoint the home crowd, we can always 
count on Carli Lloyd and the U.S. women to thrill us as they go for gold in Rio. What have we done to deserve such blessings? 
It’s best not to wonder. Just pour some pints, grill some dogs, throw a fiesta—this summer, the party is reaching a fever pitch. 
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Leicester City’s band of 
misfits won a title, 
galvanized a city—and, 
perhaps, inspired 
teams across the globe. 


WHEN LEICESTERCITY supporters first sang it 
last fall, the song sounded ridiculous, almost 
fraudulent. Initially, the words were mud- 
dled, the delivery disjointed. But the chant 
grew confident as the months passed, and 
this spring, it rolled over the King Power 
Stadium, emphatically punctuating the end 
of each game. “We're top of the league! We're 
top of the league! Were Leicester City! We're 
top of the league!” 

Just a year ago, fans of the Foxes celebrat- 
ed mere survival, singing “We're staying 
up!” when their team avoided relegation. 
Then the table completely turned. On 
Christmas Day 2014, Leicester was in 20th; 
ayear later, it led the league. From there, the 
Foxes tore through the second half of their 
schedule with just one loss. On May 2, the 
team gathered in front of the television at 
striker Jamie Vardy’s house, arms draped 
around each other’s backs, watching as 
second-place Tottenham drew Chelsea 2-2. 
With two games remaining, Leicester City 
had clinched the Premier League title. 

When the final whistle blew, the players 
screamed, jumped, cursed and drank, de- 
liriously bringing to life the King Power's 
other favorite song: “Jamie Vardy’s having a 
party.’ Outside, fans across Leicester sang 
out—spilling from pubs that serve brews 
named Vardy’s Volley and Crowning Glory, 


climbing the slippery granite base of the 
Haymarket clock tower, draping a royal blue 
scarf on the statue of King Richard ITI out- 
side Leicester Cathedral—all in celebration 
of the most unlikely championship in the 
history of major sports. 

In the days and weeks that followed, the 
odds were everywhere: 5,000-1. That was the 
line bookmakers gave Leicester to win the 
league before this season began. It’s worth 
noting the enormity of that number. For in- 
stance, if you wanted to bet last season on the 
Jaguars to win the Super Bowl, your odds 
would have been 300-1 at the English betting 
site Ladbrokes. Ifyou wanted anything close 
to 5,000-1, according to a Mirror report cit- 
ing Ladbrokes, you had to go beyond sport— 
and plausibility—into the fantastical. Simon 
Cowell becoming British prime minister: 
500-1. Hugh Hefner admitting he’s a virgin: 
1,000-1. To get all the way to 5,000-1, accord- 
ing to William Hill, you have to put money 
on Kim Kardashian becoming president of 
the United States in 2020. 

But now anything’s possible. What’s to 
stop Northern Ireland (300-1 at Ladbrokes) 
from dreaming of glory at the European 
Championship in June? Why couldn’t Haiti 
(500-1) go toe-to-toe with Brazil and Argen- 
tina in the Copa America next month? And 
who’s to say the Fiji men (FIFA senior rank: 
183) or Zimbabwe women (FIFA senior 
rank: 95) couldn’t take Olympic gold in 
August? As Leicester’s players lifted the 
Premier League trophy, one by one, at their 
final home game, footballers around the 
world imagined themselves on the podium, 
imagined their own miracle moments. 


MAKE NO MISTAKE: Leicester’s improbable- 
sounding odds made sense. The top-heavy 
Premier League has long been ruled by mon- 
ey, and Leicester seemed to have little. Each 
of the other three teams in this season’s top 
four has a player who cost at least 25 million 
pounds in transfer fees. Leicester paid 24 mil- 
lion to assemble its entire starting 11. 

The stories of how players were found have 
fast become legend. There is Vardy, the 
29-year-old sensation plucked from non- 
league football, streaking up the field with 
face gnarled and arms akimbo. He scores on 
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the break and in the box, from open play and 
from the penalty spot. He scores poacher’s 
goals and clinician’s goals, tap-ins and ultra- 
light beams. By the end of the season, he had 
24, setting an EPL record with 11 straight 
games with a goal. French-Algerian midfield- 
er Riyad Mahrez, the PFA player of the year, 
arrived at Leicester City for the cost of 
400,000 pounds. Goal was manned by the 
commanding and vaguely ursine Kasper 
Schmeichel, who celebrated his father’s first 
Premier League title 23 years before winning 
his own. The captain, defender Wes Morgan, 
didn’t playin England's top flight until he was 
30. All of them were led by yet another cast- 
off, the 64-year-old manager known for years 
as the Tinkerman, Claudio Ranieri. 

A sign hangs in the King Power Stadium 
on match days bearing an outline of Ranieri’s 
face. “The Godfather, it calls him, in anod to 
his age and Italian heritage. Yet he seems less 
like a mob boss than someone’s loopy and 
lovable uncle. He describes each win as if it 
were a happy accident. He treats his players 
to pizza parties, and when he speaks of them, 
his face turns pink with pride. His English is 
adorably terrible, his tactical acumen obvi- 
ous to everyone but himself. 

In this, his first season on the job, fresh 
off a disastrous stint as head of the Greek 
national team, Ranieri installed a torrid, 
end-to-end system, turning opponents’ mis- 
takes into counterattacks and counterat- 
tacks into goals faster than almost any team 
in the world. It is dizzying and gorgeous, 
soccer as stock car racing, and it inspired 
even those outside his locker room. 

“They play really exciting football,” West 
Brom manager Tony Pulis said just mo- 
ments after his team held Leicester to a 2-2 
draw this spring. “The way the team is set up, 
the balance of the team, the enthusiasm and 
the effort and the commitment they give—I 
think every Leicester City supporter should 
be absolutely proud of their team.” And then, 
moments later: “Now that the game is over, 
I just hope Leicester City win the league.” 

He walked out of the room without an- 
swering a single question or even sitting 
down. Pulis’ team had played one of its best 
matches of the season, but he barely even 
spoke of the performance. Even the opposing 
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coach wanted to talk about the same thing 
as every other soccer fan in the world: 
Leicester City’s run. 

In the 23 years of the Premier League’s 
existence, the champion had never finished 
lower than third the season before—until 
the Foxes, who finished the 2014-15 season 
in 14th. Pulis’ West Brom team finished this 
year in the same spot. Leicester has deliv- 
ered hope, however distant, that lower-table 
finishes one year no longer guarantee the 
same fate the following season. 


WHAT WAS THIS? A happy accident? A sea- 
son-long hot streak? Or perhaps it’s some- 
thing sturdy and sustainable, a model that 
can be maintained by Leicester and repli- 
cated around the league and the world. 

First, yes, Leicester was lucky. The Foxes 
were awarded 13 penalties, five more than 
any other team in the league and more than 
three times as many as their opposition. They 
ranked just seventh in the league in shots and 
18th in possession—their 44.8 percent rate 
was the lowest ever by a champion. 

But luck alone does not win titles—or pro- 
pel the club up three leagues in eight years. 
Money does help. When Thai billionaire 
Vichai Srivaddhanaprabha bought the club 
in 2010, Leicester had spent most of the past 
six years in the second tier of English football. 
The new owner poured more than 100 mil- 
lion pounds into the club, pulling it up first 
to the top of the Championship and result- 
ingly into the Premier League. 

Now Leicester will earn another 90 mil- 
lion pounds for winning the league. Ancillary 
income from the title run—including in- 
creased television revenue, gate receipts and 
sponsorship values—could reportedly give 
the Foxes another 60 million pounds head- 
ing into next season. They'll need it. Richer 


DOWN SIDE UP 
Leicester City’s 
trajectory to the title 
was anything but a 
straight shot. 


2001-02 20th (EPL) 
LCFC ends a six-year 
run in the Prem with 
a last-place finish. 


02-03 2nd (1st Div.) 
The Foxes are 
promoted back up 
after just a year. 


“03-04 18th (EPL) 
Another stay is 
short-lived, and 
LCFC is relegated. 


“07-08 22nd (Champ.) 
A bottom-three 
finish sends LCFC to 
the third division. 


“08-09 1st (Lg. One) 
A third-division title 
sees the Foxes back 
to the Championship. 


“13-14 1st (Champ.) 
A year after losing in 
the playoff, Leicester 
clinches promotion. 


“14-15 14th (EPL) 
Seven wins in nine 
games saves LCFC 
from relegation. 


*15-16 1st (EPL) 
Leicester is the first 
new top-flight champ 
since 1978. 


clubs have lusted for months after Mahrez 
and Vardy. And even if Leicester can keep its 
current stars, the club will need to add depth 
to face grueling midweek trips around Eu- 
rope for the Champions League this fall. 

As the club climbed the final rung of Eng- 
lish football, enchanting observers across the 
world, it left some fans of the Foxes’ former 
peers jealous and confused. “I don’t want to 
see them win,” Sheffield Wednesday sup- 
porter James Turner said one night in March. 
“When Chelsea or Manchester United wins 
thetitle, you can say, ‘That's fine, they're a big 
club, that’s how it goes’ When it’s a club like 
Leicester, you say, ‘Wait a minute—yourre not 
supposed to do that. You're supposed to be 
down here with us.” 


FOR CENTURIES, THE land that is now called 
Leicester has been viewed by many as a bare- 
ly there place, somewhere best experienced 
briefly on your way to a bigger city. England’s 
cultural hubs sit in the north. Its nexus of 
power lies in the south. In the middle are 
cities like Leicester, kind and welcoming, if 
altogether nondescript. “Even in England, a 
lot of people are in the dark as to what Leices- 
ter is as a place,” says Arlo White, the NBC 
Sports play-by-play announcer and himself 
a Leicester native. “If you're from Leicester, 
Northerners think you're from the south. 
Southerners think youre from the north. 
Youre stuck in this no-man’s land.” 

On the highways, there are no signs for the 
Midlands. The region might as well be va- 
cant, just a plot of land to pass through. Until 
this season, at least, even Leicester residents 
were mocked for supporting the Foxes. 
Leicester? Really? White remembers many 
of his childhood friends showing up to 
Leicester schools not in the Foxes’ blue but in 
Liverpool or Manchester United red. 


Star striker Jamie 
Vardy was the Premier 
League’s second- 
leading scorer. 
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Parity in American pro leagues means 
that all fans can hope for some day, perhaps 
decades in the future, when their team 
might win it all. For fans of most English 
soccer clubs, that hope does not exist. They 
content themselves with small victories— 
promotions won and relegations avoided, 
midseason upsets and stunning Cup runs. 
There are 92 clubs in the English football 
league system. Fewer than 10 have fans who 
can reasonably expect to see a top-flight title 
in their lifetimes. That's why this season has 
been so stunning. It’s why lifelong fan Helen 
Nutter, even as she watched win after win 
from Section C2, Row K, Seat 307, didn’t let 
herself begin to hope until Christmas and 
refused to let hope bloom into expectation 
until spring. “This can’t be real,” she told her- 
self, again and again until, suddenly, it was. 

“Thad never even dreamed of hoping fora 
title” says Ashley Marriott, a 28-year-old life- 
long Foxes fan. Marriott’s fiancée, Daisy 
Adde, is pregnant with a girl, due in June. He 
begged, and she let him pick her middle 
name: Vardy. All season he’s been saving 
newspaper and magazine clippings, putting 
together photos from nearly every game. 
He'll continue into next season. Perhaps in 
the fall, Barcelona or Bayern Munich will 
travel to Leicester. Perhaps he'll be there with 
his daughter, holding her aloft for her first 
glimpses of the Champions League. “Can you 
imagine?” he says, standing at the bar of the 
Counting House pub one afternoon. 

Yet he’s looking forward to another day, 
years from now, when she will come to him 
and ask how he chose her name. He'll tell 
stories: of Vardy’s 11-game streak, of stun- 
ning wins at White Hart Lane and the Eti- 
had, ofthe moment in May when the title was 
clinched and the city fell into disbelieving 
hysterics. She'll be named less after a man 
than after amoment in time. He takes along 
pull of Stella. Another pint arrives before him 
wordlessly, and he gets to work on that one 
too. “She can’t experience this,” he says, “but 
I want her to know what it was like.” 

So, he’s asked, what is it like? 

He smiles and takes another sip. He starts 
to say something, then catches himself. Fi- 
nally he smiles again, as if aware that no 
word is adequate. “Unbelievable,” he says. G 
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MUNICH, MID-MAY, a third straight day of 
drizzle. A disarray has descended upon the 
headquarters of FC Bayern Munich. Its a 
palpable unwellness, a kind of chilly poison 
mist that’s settled onto the buildings, the 
manicured greens, the players, the person- 


nel. I’m not imagining or dramatizing here. 
Grown men, plural, are bumbling about the 
administrative offices, holding their heads 
with both hands and exclaiming, to no one 
and everyone, “You don’t understand. There 
is pressure, very too much pressure!” 

Upon my arrival, I was escorted to an of- 
fice and instructed in no uncertain terms 
to stay there and speak to no one. Now, 
three hours later, a figure darkens the 
doorway— Paul Breitner, a midfielder on 
the German national team that won the 
1974 World Cup. 

“You are not Martin,” he says. His tone is 
polite, if distracted. “There is so much crazi- 
ness here, ja?” 

“Craziness?” 

“And pressure!” 

And then he’s gone. I’d like to sound 
Breitner out about the pressure, though its 
source is hardly a mystery. 

Pep. It’s all about Pep. That is, Pep Guar- 
diola—Bayern’s fiery, itinerant head coach 
of three years, who recently accepted the 


SAVING ACE 


Last season at FCB, 
Neuer’s 80.8 save 
percentage 
(minimum 15 games) 
led the Bundesliga. 
Hoffenheim keeper 
Oliver Baumann was 
a distant second at 
76 percent. 
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top job at Manchester City—and the cogni- 
tive dissonance engendered by his upcom- 
ing departure. The city of Munich is of one 
mind: Pep’s vision and execution have been 
unfailingly bold and brilliant. And the city 
of Munich is of one mind: Pep’s legacy at 
FCB is one of tragically unfulfilled potential. 

Nine days prior, Atlético Madrid knocked 
Bayern out of the Champions League. It 
was the third time in as many years that 
FCB had fallen in the semifinal round to a 
Spanish squad. Four days later, nearly all 
was redeemed when Bayern played (and 
beat) Ingolstadt to claim its third consecu- 
tive Bundesliga championship under Pep. 
Regardless of the outcomes, Pep’s relation- 
ship with Bayern’s chairman, the iconic 
Karl-Heinz Rummenigge, who played for 
Bayern from 1974 to 1984, is coming to a 
public and awkward end; each day brings a 
new measure of tension. And thanks to 
Pep’s well-known penchant for microman- 
agement, his ambivalence and angst are 
trickling down, touching everyone in the 
Bayern-sphere. 

The pall over this place, the men with 
heads in hands lamenting about the pres- 
sure—it’s too much. I step to the window, 
just to look. And there he is, out on the pitch, 
the man they call the Tom Brady of German 
sport—and the man I’m here for. Manuel 
Neuer (pronounced NOY-er). In case you’ve 
been living off-planet: Neuer is Bayern Mu- 
nich’s goalkeeper and the goalkeeper for 
Germany, the reigning 2014 World Cup 
champion. Scratch that. He’s the goalkeeper, 
period. Though that Brady moniker is befit- 
ting, another one has steadily been sup- 
planting it: GOAT. 

Here it is: Manuel Neuer is the best goal- 
keeper in the world. Manuel Neuer has been 
the best goalkeeper in the world for at least 
the past five years. Nobody who knows any- 
thing about the sport bothers to argue oth- 
erwise anymore, even for the sake of being 
contrarian. What’s more, Neuer, who is 30 
years old and at the height of his powers, will 
remain the best goalkeeper in the world for 
years to come. It’s arare and pleasing thing, 
in a world permeated with compromise and 
equivocation, to stand at this window and 
knowthat the human being on the other side 
is better at what he does, both quantitative- 
ly and qualitatively, than anyone else cur- 
rently doing it—and, in all likelihood, any- 
one who ever has. 
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FIRST THINGS FIRST: the handsome. Even 
from 40 meters away, it’s inescapable. Actu- 
ally, it’s ridiculous. Freaking beautiful, this 
guy! Six-three, 203, blond, blue-eyed, lapi- 
dary—this close to being a caricature of ath- 
letic handsomeness rather than the thing 


puts Neuer and two backup keepers through 
a perpetual motion drill. Each man, in turn, 
sidles up to a high jump bar set perpendicu- 
lar to the end line at a height of 36 inches, 
clears it from a standing position once, twice, 
barrel-rolls beneath it, then springs to his 


itself. OK, done with that. 

Or not. Because a second later, a voice in 
my head: Why are you in here obeying Pep 
and not out there beholding Neuer? A min- 
ute later, I’m behind the net, watching as 
Bayern’s goalkeeping coach, Toni Tapalovic, 


MICHAEL BRADLEY COMMANDS THE 
BALL AND THE MOMENT IN TRICKS. 


EVERY SEASON STARTS AT 
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SPORTING GOODS. 


feet just in time to defend two shots sent in 
quick succession to the same high-corner 
spot, the first from penalty distance, the sec- 
ond from the edge of the box. 

It’s a highly controlled piece of choreog- 
raphy—rhythmic, rigorous, attentive to 


muscle memory and efficiency—that con- 
tinues for 30 minutes. Save for the percus- 
sion of the kicks and punches and a quiet 
observation here and there from Tapalovic, 
the men work in silence. It is work, not play. 

And yet ... there’s something astonishing 


the Golden Glove award at the World Cup— 
is by any measure the best a goalkeeper has 
ever had. That he’s not only regarded as a 
“sweeper keeper” for the way he rushes off 
his line to help his teammates press deep 
into enemy territory but also as an attacking 


#CHOOSETRICKS 


on display here. It’s one thing to know about 
Manuel Neuer. That he’s been the IFFHS 
World’s Best Goalkeeper for three years run- 
ning. That his 2014 season—in which he 
became the first keeper short-listed for FIFAs 
Ballon d’Or in more than a decade and won 


FOREVERFASTER 


threat with the vision and foot skills to create 
scoring opportunities. That a rendition of 
the GOAT chorus now includes everyone 
from Michael Owen to Jamie Redknapp to 
Karim Benzema to Xabi Alonso to Andreas 
Koepke. That Koepke, who was a keeper on 
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the German squad that won the 1990 World 
Cup, also considers Neuer the best sweeper 
since Germany's Franz Beckenbauer, who 
virtually defined the position. 

Of course, it’s another (and better) thing 
to see Manuel Neuer—and here I’m talking 
about the usual way spectators see players, 
either in a stadium or on a screen. Along 
with a billion other people, I’ve seen his total 
command of the game, the attunement at 
work as he directs his backs and midfielders 
here and there, structuring the space in front 
of him at will (“building bridges,” he calls it). 
I’ve seen the circus-stunt saves, as well as the 
uncanny anticipation and composure that 
make circus saves unnecessary, the way he 
sweeps up strikes before they even begin. 
Hold on asecond—is that really the word for 
it? “Sweeping”? Come on. When Neuer ex- 
plodes off his line to challenge—10 meters, 
20, 30, up to the center circle, into it, the 
stones on this guy!—he’s not “sweeping.” 
He's vaporizing. At times, the experience of 
watching Neuer not only initiate but par- 
ticipate in a counterstrike—how dare he?— 
can be disorienting; my confidence in this 
man is complete, even as I’m convinced he’s 
about to screw the pooch. 

All that said, seeing Manuel Neuer as Iam 
now, close up, as he participates in a per- 
petual motion drill, it’s another thing en- 
tirely. For a while I’m not quite sure what it 
is I'm seeing—only that it seems, somehow, 
strange. Then a security guard approaches. 

“I am thinking,” he says, tilting his head 
in a certain way. “Are you allowed to be 
here?” 

“Why, yes, I am.” 

“T think perhaps you are not allowed to be 
here?” His tone: microscopically amused; 
firm. He gestures with his eyes to the door 
from which I’d emerged—and through 
which he clearly expects me to vanish. But 
then he fixes his eyes on Neuer, jumping, 
rolling, leaping, and he says, “Beautiful, ja?” 

Beauty. That’s it. I guess I wasn’t done 
with it after all. 

People (like me) get rapturous over the 
things Neuer does on the field and what they 
lead to—the way his mind processes and an- 
ticipates the game, the way he moves through 
and controls space. If by chance you're not a 
soccer fan (in which case you've got no busi- 
ness here—leave!) or have never seen the 
man play, all the swooning probably seems a 
little corny. And there’s a reason for this: 
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Goalies are not beautiful. They just aren't. 
Strikers and midfielders, they're beautiful, 
the stuff tiki-taka is made of. In their high- 
light-reel moments, strikers dance; they thin 
themselves and flit, light as bats, through 
space and the other bodies occupying it. 
Goalies, on the other hand, tend to look 
positively oafish in their signature moments: 
They turn themselves into fat, flailing scare- 
crows and then collapse, in willy-nilly half- 
splits, upon oncoming strikers. Repellent. At 
some level we know this, and this knowledge 
creates a norm for us. Believe it, then: We 
find Manuel Neuer to be stunning and 
strange and without precedent not only be- 
cause of what he achieves on the field but 
because he looks beautiful doing it. 

The guard informs me once more that 
“perhaps” I do not belong here, and I go, but 
not before watching Neuer execute another 
circuit. The way he coils and unfurls him- 
self, the way he maintains his chassis and 
his balance in space—beautiful, balletic, 
strange. But something else too. The man 
looks iconic. In the split second after he 
angles himself up and out into space to 
punch a ball into the adjoining township, a 
still shot emblazons itself on my brain—not 
of what was there a moment before but its 
silhouette. The image that remains isn’t 
what I just saw—that is, the best goalie 
who’s ever played the game leaping from his 
line—but the idea of it, asketch of the Man- 
uel Neuer statue that will inevitably be in- 
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The 2014 World Cup made the 

name Manuel Neuer and 

the term “sweeper keeper” 

virtually synonymous, as Neuer 

totaled more touches outside 

: the goal box than any other 

56 ) keeper in the tournament. 


Manuel Neuer Germany (80 | 


stalled outside Bayern’s Allianz Arena some 
day in the distant future. 


I’M BACK WHERE I was supposed to have 
stayed put to begin with. But now Manuel 
Neuer is in here with me—at long last, lam 
allowed to speak. And it’s not pretty. 

“Nervenstdrke?” Neuer says. I’ve clearly 
butchered it. He offers an arch smile anda 
corrective: “NAIR-fun-SHTERK-uh.” 

It’s one of those fantastic Germanic com- 
pound words whose import we English 
speakers can only ever half-glimpse. Liter- 
ally, it translates as “nerve strength,’ and it 
is the very Tao of German soccer—not just 
an admirable personal trait but also a kind 
of living force, in and of itself, with which 
players have a lifelong relationship. The 


German national team includes a psycholo- 
gist, Hans-Dieter Hermann, who’s been 
helping its coaches and players with their 
Nervenstirke since 2004. Two years ago at 
the World Cup in Brazil, Germany’s coaches 
spoke openly of the role Nervenstarke 
played in the team’s title run. Neuer traces 
his own Nervenstarke to the earliest part of 
his childhood. 

“Since I was alittle boy and started playing 
in the goal, my coaches told me about it and 
what it means for a goalie,” he says. “It is a 
mental thing, where at every moment, no 
matter what, you are starting at zero. You 
stay calm. You don’t dwell on mistakes.” 

Those who coach and play with Neuer 
invoke the term constantly. Nervenstarke 
is the source of Neuer, of the psychic and 
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Level Field 


SEVEN MONTHS AGO, terrorist attacks rocked the 
Stade de France during a home friendly with Germany. 
On June 10, the same stadium will swing wide its 
gates for the opening game of the 2016 UEFA 
European Championship. The newly formatted 
tournament (up eight teams to 24) gives the top four 
seeded teams an easier road through the bracket 
should they win their group. That makes a semifinal 
between France and World Cup champ Germany that 
much more likely. According to ESPN’s Soccer Power 
Index, the host has the best chance of winning it all, 
followed by its rival to the east. The difference for 
France lies in its home-field advantage and ina 
youthful, dynamic attack led by striker Antoine 
Griezmann and midfielder Paul Pogba. —GUS ELVIN 


SPI RATING 
1 FRANCE 


2 GERMANY 86.63 
3 SPAIN 86.53 
4 ENGLAND 84.14 
5 BELGIUM 83.26 
6 PORTUGAL 80.02 
7 CROATIA 79.68 
8 POLAND 78.53 
9 RUSSIA iehil 
10 AUSTRIA 76.48 


Looking for your team? Go to 
ESPNFC.com for complete predictions. 
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physical balance that makes his game ar- 
chitectural and chaotic all at once; Nerven- 
starke is Neuer. 

“If you're trying to translate Nervenstiarke 
for an American readership, the best defini- 
tion I can give you is Neuer himself, says 
Dominik Oliver, who does the German-lan- 
guage play-by-play commentary for all Bay- 
ern home games. “He is the epitome of it.” 

To Neuer, Nervenstarke by definition is a 
quality a goalie not only possesses but proj- 
ects as well. This projection is twofold. One 
part of Nervenstarke is reserved for his 
teammates: “Nervenstarke means that no 
matter the situation, I have to show my 
teammates that I remain prepared and con- 
fident and there for them. They have to feel 
my Nervenstirke,” he says. 

And then there is another type that he re- 
serves for, and projects at, “the enemy.” Take 
the way Neuer carries himself into and 
through a penalty situation. (The 2012 
Champions League semifinal game against 
Real Madrid in which Neuer stuffed penalty 
kicks from Cristiano Ronaldo and Kakaisthe 
most astonishing case in point.) His object is 
not to steel himself but to still himself—to 
slow down time and study the shooter in the 
moments before he makes his move. 

“Normally, before he is going to the ball, 
it’s in his eyes—and that’s where I look,” 
Neuer explains. “But the more important 
thing is I have to be confident and show him 
that Iam confident. I have to show him, even 
before he begins to make his move, that I will 
take the ball, that I already have it.” 

A Jedi mind trick, in other words. Your 
penalty shot will fail. In fact, it already has. 
Do you see? I have the ball now. It was in my 
hands even before you kicked it. 

“The calm is very important’—more so 
than any warrior’s swagger that Nerven- 
starke might impart. “Because if you lose 
your head,” he says, “the Nervenstarke is 
b-l-o-w-i-n-g away in the wind, ja?” 

Neuer uncoils his right arm to illustrate 
what he means. It’s a striking gesture—you 
can see the precious Nervenstarke as it leaks 
from his core into his shoulder, then down 
the length of his arm to his splayed finger- 
tips, where it dissipates into the open air. 

Can you feel Manuel Neuer’s Nerven- 


starke? Do you want to? 

It’s OK if you don’t, and if you find his one- 
with-the-Force meditations to be a bit ... 
groovy. Or even cuddly. And if some age-old 
loogie-hocking voice deep within your soc- 
cer soul is at this very moment howling in 
protest..A goalie don’t got no business being 
well-adjusted! Or “kindly.” Goalies are daft. 
Goalies are DROOGS! 

Again, it’s OK. You're not being an ass. 
Just old-school. 

Fact is, it’s not just what Neuer does on the 
field that takes some getting used to. The guy 
is shattering our whole narrative sense of 
who goalies are and how they’e forged. 

Think of a goalie you've followed. An odd 
bird, right? Well, yeah: He gets shot at for a 
living. He alone. By definition this means he’s 
a tough, willing to throw his body into plac- 
es—and in ways that sane people aren't. He’s 
a psychological tough too. At some heart- 
breakingly early age, he was told, in effect, 
that the way he saw himself in his dreams— 
weaving like Maradona and Messi and 
Muller—was... pfffft ... bléd. And that it was 
now his job to go over there between those 
two posts—that’s right, kid, keep walkin’— 
and stand by himself. Watching the others. 
As they played. Dribbling, dashing, taking 
wing, winning—that was for the talented 
boys. From then on, the best he could hope 
for was to start and end at zero, to not ruin 
the joy for everyone else. 

The old-school goalie narrative, at least to 
this point, was also Neuer’s. It began with the 
first team practice he ever attended, at the 
age of 3 in his hometown of Gelsenkirchen 
in western Germany. “I was the last to arrive,” 
he says. “And the rule was that the last to ar- 
rive had to go into the goal. Because it was a 
stupid job.” 

He wanted to play in the field. Of course 
he did. He was a human being. 

“And the coach is the boss, you know? And 
I was just a little boy, very shy. So I said, ‘OK, 
thank you.” 

Consider that for a moment: Manuel 
Neuer, the most joyfully disobedient goalie 
in the history of soccer, an athlete whose job 
description has for all practical purposes 
evolved from “goalkeeper” to “box keeper,” 
the player whose ever-metastasizing post- 
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game heat maps now resemble infrared im- 
ages of glacial melt shot from space, the 
man who has replaced the Old Testament 
concept of goaltending (“Make it stop”) with 
a shatteringly new life-giving covenant 
(“Create!”), an icon who in the end is not the 
Tom Brady of German sport but its Stephen 
Curry, because of the ways his presence and 
play have altered the underlying geometry of 
the game, was started on his path to destiny 
by an act of rote obedience. 

So the boy obeyed. The boy went in the 
goal. And stood there. At which point some- 
thing weird happened—or, rather, didn’t. 
Instead of crushing his dreams, being be- 
tween the posts merely changed them: 
Neuer now dreamed, like children abso- 
lutely nowhere, of becoming the greatest 
goalkeeper in the history of soccer. And he 
pursued that dream in a spirit of teamwork 
and friendship. The rest is history. 


WTF? 

Here, for old-school’s sake, is the remainder of the goalie narrative 
that Neuer has rendered obsolete. Even as a child, a goalie realizes 
that there’s a madness inherent in what he does and who he is: He can 
never succeed, only not fail. This realization walls him off from his 
teammates, and from himself. Eventually he adopts acertain Rambo- 
esque apartness. (In historical terms, goalies actually training with 
their teammates is a recent development.) He learns to take the un- 
spoken condescension (those who can, play striker; those who cant, 
tend goal) along with the literal shots. He embraces the scorn, feeds 
on it, even comes to need it. Which goes a way toward explaining why 
goalies in general tend to possess gnarled souls and hairy thoughts 
(and backs), and to rush first into mosh pits and pub brawls. Yes, you 
love and support your goalies. You need them, you've solaced by their 
presence—as long asit’s not at your house, at your dinner table or out 
with your daughter. 

“In the past, goalies weren't even part of the team,” Neuer says. 
“They had their own dressing room. They didn’t speak with the other 
team members. They were lone warriors.” Now facilities and training 
are shared, and even the psychological separation has all but passed. 
“Today’s goalies are closer to the other players [in temperament]. 
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Once again the question presents itself: 
the Nervenstarke—you feelin’ it? 

Because everyone within earshot of this 
office is. It took some time for realization to 
bubble up to the level of awareness. But now 
I know. The presence of Neuer has done 
something, deactivated the static in the air; 
these folks have been stilled. People are still 
talking and moving about, but now they're 
dealing with the pressure and not just in- 
canting and invoking it. 

The pressure is real. Bayern is the German 
juggernaut. Its fans expect everything. And 
now Pep is leaving and the sky is falling. 
What to do in the face of such pressure? 

Excuse me, what’s that? You say you 
haven't yet weighed in on whether you're 
feeling the Neuer Nervenstarke? But you 
have. Don’t you remember? You responded 
even before the question was asked. And 
your answer was yes. & 
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THREE’S A CHARM 


In the 2015 World Cup final, 


Lloyd scored the third of six 
career hat tricks, which 
ranks No. 5 in U.S. women’s 
national team history. 
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AFTER FINALLY SEIZING 
THE SPOTLIGHT WITH HER 
WORLD CUP HAT TRICK, 
CARLI LLOYD HAS A NEW 
TRICK IN MIND: BECOMING 
THE BEST PLAYER EVER. 
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The Turning Point, a Marlton, New Jersey, brunch 
spot, is an homage to its state. On one wall, a canvas 
print trumpets Garden State cities— Marlton! 
Hoboken! Manalapan! —in block letters. On 
another, black-and-white photographs showcase 
local landmarks in sharp relief. And squirreled away 
in a booth in the back, the reigning FIFA Women’s 
World Player of the Year, a New Jersey product 
herself, picks at a pesto infusion skillet, pondering 
the match that she says “changed everything.” 
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Coach called the play. Fund cancer research, 
he said. Fie a life, he begged. Dick jumped 
to action, raising more than $15 million to 
fund pediatric cancer research. Help him. 
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as we remember Jim's legacy and 


continue his mission to stop cancer. 
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THERE, AND IT HAS FRUSTRATED 
ME MY ENTIRE CAREER." 


CARLI LLOYD 


Last summer Carli Lloyd scored three 
times in the first 16 minutes of the World 
Cup final against Japan, the fastest hat 
trick in World Cup history by a man or a 
woman. Now, seven months later, she re- 
calls her third goal—an improbable 54- 
yard kick from midfield—with assuredness 
and bemusement. 

“When I got the ball at midfield, I took a 
touch. I looked up and saw the keeper off 
her line. I took another touch to prep. I just 
hit it. As perfect as could be. When it came 
off my foot, I knew it was perfect.” 

Then she laughs. It was a play that could 
never go right, except on the one day when 
nothing could go wrong. 

Lloyd finally stepped to the forefront of 
women’s soccer on that afternoon in July, 
but here, at the Turning Point, she practi- 
cally recedes into the background. She is not 
Serena Williams, granite sculpture of biceps 
and triceps. She is not Ronda Rousey, bulk 
and power. At 5-foot-8, her hair piled into a 
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messy bun, and sporting an unremarkable 
all-black warm-up suit, she could just as 
easily be your fitness-conscious roommate 
as a World Cup Golden Ball winner. Lloyd 
grew up about 10 miles north in Delran, is 
engaged to her high school boyfriend, Brian 
Hollins, and still calls South Jersey home. 
But when the waitress swings by the table 
to offer refills, she does not seem to realize 
she is sharing the room with the best wom- 
en’s soccer player in the world. 

“The thing is,” Lloyd goes on, “those 16 
minutes were 13 years of hard, hard work.” 

So call the prayer from midfield a happy 
accident if you like. Just don’t call Lloyd one. 
She is, she'll tell you, more than the sum to- 
tal of those 960 seconds. And she is over 
being overlooked for all that came before. 

“T have scored some big-time goals,” Lloyd 
says, almost defiantly. “I’ve done well in 
Algarve Cups. I’ve done well in World Cup 
and Olympic qualifiers, Olympics. In big 
games when were playing top-five teams. 
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But yet you never see my face or my name 
out there. And it has frustrated me my en- 
tire career.” 

It seems implausible that Lloyd, now 33, 
could ever fly under the radar. Since making 
her national team debut nearly 11 years ago, 
she has become the team’s most prolific scor- 
ing midfielder ever, aremarkable 69 interna- 
tional goals coming from center mid. She has 
started 24 of 25 matches in the past two 
World Cups and two Olympics combined, 
and her 222 caps ranks eighth in U.S. wom- 
en’s national team history. And yet, after the 
5-2 World Cup win over Japan, U.S. Soccer 
Federation president Sunil Gulati declared 
that generations of fans had a “new hero” in 
Lloyd, giving voice to the idea that her hat 
trick, the first in a women’s final, represented 
a breakthrough for the veteran. Indeed, just 
after that long ball arced its way from mid- 
field toward Japanese keeper Ayumi Kaiho- 
ri, beneath the collective jubilation was a 
prevailing puzzlement. 

Finally. And then: What took her so long? 


THE CHASM BETWEEN Lloyd’s appraisal of 
her career pre-2015 World Cup and the ref- 
erendum offered by outside observers 
makes the Grand Canyon look fun-size in 
scale. She was either the national team’s 
most effective contributor the three years 
prior, or a turnover-prone, shoot-first-pass- 
much-much-later liability. She was its most 
consistent grinder, or its most inconsistent 
playmaker. She was clutch personified, or 
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choker incarnate. So when Gulati dubbed 
Lloyd a “new hero” last summer, it made 
both perfect sense, and none whatsoever. 

Gulati now says that starring in a game of 
that magnitude would make anyone a new 
hero, regardless of prior work. “A perfor- 
mance like that changes things,” he says. 
Still, last summer was not the first time 
Lloyd dabbled in big-game heroics: In 2008 
and 2012, she scored the Olympic gold game 
winners. “Ifthere was any doubt from 2008 
and on, there is no doubt that from 2012 
until today she has been the most impactful 
player on the team,” says James Galanis, 
Lloyd’s longtime personal coach. 

Yet right up until the round of 16 in last 
year’s World Cup, when the U.S. emerged 
with a 2-0 victory over Colombia, there was 
asmall but insistent call for Lloyd’s outright 
removal from the starting 11. “There were 
some analysts, co-analysts of mine in the stu- 
dio, saying that she should be benched in the 
World Cup, says former USWNT coach Tony 
DiCicco, now a broadcaster for Fox Sports. 
In fairness, in all the ways Lloyd was tran- 
scendent in the knockout round—she scored 
six of the team’s 10 goals in those four match- 
es—she was pedestrian in the group stage. 
She would come on, and explode, only when 
midfielder Lauren Holiday's yellow-card sus- 
pension gave way to Morgan Brian’s inser- 
tion into the lineup, moving Lloyd back up to 
her natural attacking position. Lloyd’s tour- 
nament was a microcosm of the ways she has 
both dazzled and confounded for years. 

“Carli... she’s an interesting player,’ DiCic- 
co says. “LA few years ago] there would be 
moments of greatness surrounded by medi- 
ocrity.” She’d make errant pass after errant 
pass. She'd force shots instead of slipping the 
ball through. “Then she’d have a moment of 
greatness again,’ he continues, “and you'd say, 
‘Mmm, there’s some genius in this player:” 

So is the question what took her so long? 
Or what took everyone else so long? For 
Lloyd, the answer is simple: She is not a late 
bloomer. She is a casualty of late-blooming 
recognition. “Way late,” in her words. 

“Tm not going to go and pose for a swim- 
suit edition because that'll just ruin my 
reputation right off the bat,” Lloyd says, 
picking up steam. “So I guess what I’m get- 
ting at is, you know, it’s just really been 
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Christen Press. 
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about how many jerseys they can sell. I’ve 
kept to myself, I’ve put my head down, I’ve 
gone to work. And I have felt undervalued.” 

She doesn’t utter Alex Morgan by name, 
but the reference feels like an unspoken pres- 
ence. Despite logging 13,943 minutes in in- 
ternational play before 2015, it took the 
World Cup for Lloyd to land a rash of big 
sponsorships—Comcast, United Airlines, EA 
Sports, Whole Foods. The 26-year-old Mor- 
gan, by contrast, skyrocketed to fame, scor- 
ing more goals (41) in her first three years 
than any other U.S. player, landing knee- 
deep in endorsements almost immediately 
and posing for Sports Illustrated's swimsuit 
issue twice. “It’s funny to me,’ U.S. goalkeep- 
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2013 2014 2015 2016* 


MGOALS MASSISTS 
*Stats through May 4. 


er Hope Solo says. “People don’t always turn 
their heads, because she’s not in swimsuits 
and she’s not posting on social media. But, 
you know, people should have known about 
Carli for alot longer than 2015 and beyond.” 

In some ways, her fame was a product of 
her circumstances. She shared the field with 
scene-stealers in now-retired Abby Wam- 
bach, then Morgan, and for a long spell, 
both. Even her prowess in back-to-back 
Olympics had a short shelf life. “She scored 
two winning goals in the Olympics; those 
were terrific goals, two gold medals, but it 
didn’t resonate in the same way as this World 
Cup did,” Gulati says. “The Olympics are dif- 
ferent because it’s a multisport event, so 
youre not the only one onstage, so to speak.” 

But what one person sees as circumstanc- 
es, another can see as oversight. Lloyd 
would look up at the JumboTron to see a 
promotion for an upcoming game but 
would never see a photo of herself as the 
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selling point. And one source close to the 
U.S. team recalls going to the federation’s 
online store before the 2015 Women’s World 
Cup to look for a Carli Lloyd jersey, only to 
find noncustom options limited to Wam- 
bach, Morgan and Sydney Leroux. “Even 
within our own federation, she hasn’t been 
pushed to the forefront,” the source says. 
“That says a lotin terms of what we valued.” 

Says Galanis: “She's been a hero over and 
over again. But U.S. Soccer has failed to rec- 
ognize that. Over and over again.” 


BEFORE SHE WAS overlooked, Lloyd was 
discarded. In March 2008, still a junior at 
Rutgers University, she sat across the table 
from her U21 WNT coach, Chris Petrucelli, 
in a hotel conference room in Carson, Cali- 
fornia. He told her that, yes, she could strike 
the ball better than anyone, but she showed 
little interest in defending. Her fitness level 
was subpar. And there were times in games 
when she seemed to disappear. 

She had been cut. 

Lloyd retreated home to Delran certain 
that besides her upcoming senior year at 
Rutgers, soccer was in her rearview mirror. 
Then her father found James Galanis. 

A native of Preston, Australia, Galanis 
sports a chin-length mop of hair and thick- 
framed glasses that make him look more 
laid-back Aussie surfer than hard-nosed 
trainer. But he has created a name for him- 
selfin the New Jersey soccer scene, starting 
a private coaching practice in nearby Lum- 
berton, and had trained Lloyd’s younger 
brother’s soccer team. “My daughter needs 
you. She’s on the brink of quitting,” her fa- 
ther told Galanis. “Can you help her?” 

Before taking her on, he evaluated her 
“mentally and physically” and came to two 
conclusions: First, Carli Lloyd could be the 
best soccer player in the world. And second, 
at 21 years old, she needed to start over. 

Lloyd’s movements on the field were 
thoughtless. She'd plant her foot at an angle 
when passing; that foot needed to stay 
straight. She'd strike the ball and her leg 
would cross over her body; it needed to fol- 
low through in a line. A million minuscule 
gaffes, when taken together, amounted to a 
crisis. So Galanis broke down and refined 
and re-refined her mechanics. “It’s a dance,” 
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he says, and Lloyd did not yet knowtthe steps. 

As they wiped her slate clean, Galanis de- 
vised an outline for Lloyd’s career. Three 
phases, four years apiece. Phase one: Get her 
foot in the door. Prove that she belonged not 
just on the U21 WNT—she earned back her 
spot before the Nordic Cup that July—but 
also on the senior team. On a field in Beijing 
in 2008, she did just that, scoring the U.S’s 
lone goal in its Olympic gold medal match 
against Brazil. Phase two: Make herself in- 
dispensable to the team. Become a starter. 
An impact player. She completed that too, 
accounting for both goals in a 2-1 Olympic 
gold medal victory over Japan in London in 
2012. Phase three: Take over and finish. Be- 
come the best player in the world. The cul- 
mination of this final phase, and her career, 
they circled in red for August: Rio 2016. 

There were, of course, setbacks. High- 
profile collapses—a penalty kick that sailed 
over the crossbar in the 2011 Women’s 
World Cup final. Unforeseen complica- 
tions—a demotion to the bench to start the 
2012 Olympics after that blown PK and er- 
ratic play throughout the World Cup tour- 
nament. Up-and-down relationships with 
coaches—Pia Sundhage, reminiscing last 
summer on her time as the national team 
coach from 2008 to 2012, called Lloyd a 
“challenge to coach.” Her appetite for taking 
risks was both “the best thing and hardest 
thing,” Sundhage says now. 

Still, for a player accustomed to feeling 
ignored, her greatest accomplishment 
might be the most overlooked of all: “She 
achieved the goal of phase three one year 
ahead of time,” Galanis says. Enter a new, 
and final, quest. Phase four: Become the 
best player of all time. Target date, 2020. 

In that time, she has three major tourna- 
ments in which to make her case: Rio this 
summer, the 2019 World Cup and the Tokyo 
Olympics a year later. If she impacts each, if 
she is the margin of victory for the U.S. like 
she was in 2008, 2012 and again last year, 
Galanis says that is enough for her to lay 
claim to best ever. “I want to be known as 
the best center midfielder that has ever 
played this game,” Lloyd says. 

This fourth phase, of course, was made 
possible only because she sped up Galanis’ 
original time frame. So what took so long? 


The question is inherently flawed in Lloyd’s 
eyes. She wasn’t late, or even right on time. 
She was a damn year early. 


ONALONG stretch of Hainesport Mount Lau- 
rel Road in early April, Lloyd is lost in her 
music. She's midway through her 50-minute 
run when she starts to visualize the Rio Olym- 
pics. First she sees the national team falling 
behind by two goals in the final. Then she 
envisions scoring four to spark a comeback. 

“And that was it,” she says with a shrug. 
“We walked away with another gold medal.” 

Lloyd does this often, playing out in her 
mind how she expects her performances to 
transpire. “It’s unbelievable how much the 
mind is so, so important,” she says. It’s part 
self-therapy, part Lloyd against the world, a 
trope she returns to often. 

Lloyd does more than just feed off slights, 
real or imagined. She seeks them out. (Wit- 
ness: Her memoir, coming out in the fall, is 
titled When Nobody Was Watching: My 
Hard-Fought Journey to Soccer’s Summit.) 
She trains like a “rec player” because she 
wants to feel more than uncomfortable, she 
wants to feel broken. Ten days after spraining 
her MCLin April, she Instagrams a photo of 
herself, head down, knee wrapped in ice, 
with a caption superimposed: “Difficult 
roads often lead to beautiful destinations.” 
She can at once be relentlessly certain of her 
status in the game and consumed by how 
that status has been marketed to the masses. 

It’s a preoccupation that seems to gnaw 
less at several others in her position. Mia 
Hamm was U.S. Soccer’s unquestioned am- 
bassador for years but insists assuming that 
role was not on her radar. “It’s not like we all 
got into a room and said, ‘Hey, Mia, this is 
what we want to do and we want you to be the 
face of it;” says Hamm, who played for the 
USS. from 1987 to 2004. “I just focused on 
playing.’ Even former U.S. striker Michelle 
Akers, whom Galanis sees as Lloyd’s kindred 
underappreciated spirit, either did not real- 
ize she was snubbed in her 15-year tenure or 
chose not to focus on it. “I’ve had people say 
that to me, and they were mad about it. 
About, you know, other players getting a lot 
more recognition and that I had more success 
on the field,’ Akers says. “But who cares?” 

Lloyd cares. And so perhaps the question 
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of whether she has gone underappreciated 
is less vital than the fact that she needs to 
believe that to be so. The notion of disre- 
spect both weighs on Lloyd and propels her 
forward. “You know, I feel like if that spot- 
light had gone to Carli years ago, I don’t 
think we would have seen the performance 
that we did last summer,’ says U.S. coach Jill 
Ellis. “I really feel that way.” 

Untangle the knot of motivation that 
drives her and the unraveling will inevitably 
lead back here. On March 30, five of the na- 
tional team’s biggest stars, Lloyd among 
them, filed a wage-discrimination claim with 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission against U.S. Soccer. Lloyd, Solo, 
Morgan, Megan Rapinoe and Becky Sauer- 
brunn lent their names to the complaint, 
demanding equal pay for equal play. Two 
days later, the women explained to espnW 
what they hoped to achieve by taking action. 

“Equality,” Solo said. “Equal pay,’ echoed 
Sauerbrunn. “The dream is, of course, equal- 
ity,’ Morgan reiterated. “Respect,” Lloyd said. 


ASWARM OF fans—75, then 100, then 125— 
packs the tunnel beneath Section 101 in 
Talen Energy Stadium in Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania. A father wearing a blue Carli Lloyd 
jersey, No. 10, hoists his daughter a little 
higher, hoping to give her a better view. An- 
other, in a red Adidas jacket, yells at his own 
daughter, stationed some 20 feet away, “Yo, 
Liss! Get loud!” He wants her to get an auto- 
graph. Children are screaming, but so are 
grown men and women, and at the epicenter 
of all this mayhem is Lloyd, walking toward 
the sea of manic red, white and blue. 

The U.S. has just dispatched Colombia, 
and it’s ahomecoming of sorts for Lloyd, with 
Delran just 30 miles away. Some 100 of her 
friends and family came out on this mid- 
April afternoon, and when she tries to visit 
her cheering section, the fans take notice, 
and it quickly escalates into an all-out event. 

“Liss! She’s coming over! Get louder! She 
won't hear you!” father No. 2 yells. 

It’s a lovefest, there’s no other name for 
it, and Lloyd takes in the moment, signing 
jerseys, magazine covers, even cleats. 

Liss thrusts her soccer ball and a pen in 
Lloyd’s direction. “There she is!” 

Carli Lloyd is on her way. G 
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FRANCE’S PAUL POGBA HAS ALOT ON HIS MIND— 
LIKE WINNING THE EURO FOR FRANCE AND, SAY, 
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Inside the Octopus’ garden 


“Il Polpo Paul,” or Paul the Octopus, as Pogba is sometimes 
known, has won four straight Serie A titles with Juventus, 


What are your childhood memories of 
watching France in big tournaments? 

The World Cup 1998. I was young, but 

I remember the final: two goals by 
Zidane, one by Petit. These are beautiful 
memories. I hope to reproduce them 

for today’s children. 

In your teens, you spent three years at 
Manchester United. What did you learn 
there, alongside players such as Paul 
Scholes and Ryan Giggs? 

With them you train to the end, up to 
perfection, because Paul Scholes—despite 
his age—was still there at the end of 
practice, hitting long passes, shots. He 
didn’t miss one. When you're there, you 
have to adapt fast. 

At age 19, you told Sir Alex Ferguson 

you were leaving United for Juventus. 

Did that take courage? 

He’s a coach I respect a lot. But he’s a 
human. I’m someone who says what he 
thinks. Whether it’s Ferguson or [Barack ] 
Obama, I'll tell him. Ferguson came to my 
place. We talked. It did make me think. 
He wanted to keep me, but I’d made my 
decision to leave. 

How different did you find Juventus from 
English soccer? 

My first training session here I lost 3 kilos 
[6.6 pounds]. Here they really work 
physically, and tactically. In England it’s 
more explosive, it doesn’t stop, but 
tactically it’s not the same. And in Italy, 
training sessions are longer. 

Juve’s great man when you arrived was 
Andrea Pirlo. What did you learn from him? 
His calmness, his confidence. He’d miss a 
pass and it didn’t matter; he was sure he’d 
succeed with the next one. I’d like to be as 
decisive. Pirlo, Paul Scholes, they knew 
how to read the game. I manage that from 
time to time [laughs]. Because I’m fairly 
big, I like to use my body. So I'll control 
the ball, even when there’s a player on me, 
and then I'll pass. They are smaller, so 
they'll play faster so as not to be touched. 
Now Pavel Nedved, the former 

midfielder who is Juve’s vice chairman, 
gives you advice. 

He’s always there at training. He advises 
me to do more in training, to work on my 


racking up league-leading stats in the 2015-16 season. 
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1st (tied) among 
midfielders 


free kicks, penalties—because you want to 
score—to work on my left foot. 

You’ve said that you want to be the 

new midfielder. What does “the new 
midfielder” mean? 

Doing everything: defend, attack, score, 
give assists, tackle, win back the ball. Be 

a leader on the field. 

A box-to-box midfielder, with a bit of 
Zidane added? 

[Laughs] Ronaldo, Ronaldinho, Messi, 
everyone. Iniesta. 

Really? You’re serious? 

I’m serious. All players rolled into one. 
From defensive midfielder to attacking 
midfielder to attacker. I’d like to get to the 
level where I have everything: Vieira, 
Deschamps, Zidane, Ronaldinho, Henry, 
Ronaldo. It wouldn't be bad, that. I’ve 
already scored goals, given decisive 
passes, won back balls. It’s really just 
about raising the level. 

You’ve won four Italian league titles, but you 
think you’re only at 60 percent? 

I don’t think I am a great. I think I’ve 
done nothing. I’ve done nothing in soccer. 
I’ve won leagues, but I haven’t won the 
Champions League, the World Cup, the 
Euro. Winning the Euro in France, that 
wouldn't be bad. 

You have extraordinary ambitions. 

That’s my strength. I want to work, to be 
a great, to win everything. 

How do you want people to remember 
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you 30 years from now? 

By watching YouTube, like they do with 
Maradona and Pele. When I say I want to 
become a legend, some people say it’s 
pretentious. For me, it’s a challenge, my 
desire, a dream. I’m not saying I'll get 
there, but it’s what I want. 

You visited relatives in Guinea five years 
ago. How did it change you? 

I saw how people suffered. That helped 
me realize the luck we have in Europe, 
and to think more about children, the 
poor, who don’t have enough to eat or 
water to drink. 

Maybe soccer players can get spoiled. 

Not just soccer players—normal people. 
A normal person here can drink water, 
can waste water. 

How did you experience the night of 
France-Germany and the terrorist attacks 
on Paris last year? 

It’s a sadness for everyone. But you can't 
live with that because otherwise you won't 
live anymore. We won't forget the people 
who left us, but even so we advance. 
Everyone wants to know whether you will 
leave Juventus this summer. When and how 
will you decide? 

You tell me. I’m asking you. 

If | were you, I’d have a pretty good idea 
already. 

Really? I’m thinking about the match to 
come. Then there’s the Euro, and after 
that, the holidays. G 
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Complicated relationships 


Chicharito’s scoring totals have been as varied as fans’ opinions of him. 
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HE’S THE FIRST player out of the clubhouse. 
The Mexican reporters are unprepared, chat- 
ting with each other behind the metal bar- 
ricade. They turn their heads when the door 
scrapes open, lunging for their microphones. 
A camera stand nearly topples. 

Javier Hernandez is small and slight. At 
28, his body seems barely removed from 
boyhood. Yet even in an unadorned black 
tracksuit, charisma flies off him like sweat 
off a boxer. As he strides through the mixed 
zone underneath Vancouver's BC Place, 
someone calls his nickname: “Chicharito! 
Hey, Chicharito!” 

Hernandez is the best-known Mexican 
footballer in the world, perhaps the best- 
known Mexican. Now, half an hour after his 
goal and assist led to a 3-0 rout in a World 
Cup qualifier against Canada, his entire 
country waits to hear what Chicharito, the 
Little Green Pea, has to say. But just as he was 
one step ahead of the Canadian defensemen 
tonight, he’s much too quick for the journal- 
ists now. “No hablo,’ he tells them. Before 


they can switch on their recorders, he’s gone 
into the March night. 

Not long ago, many of these same report- 
ers pronounced him washed up, irrelevant. 
Hernandez had abandoned Chivas, Mexico’s 
most famous club team, to play for Manches- 
ter United. And when the club requested 
that he sit out the 2012 Olympics, Mexican 
national team fans felt abandoned too. In 
2014, after he didn’t start a single World 
Cup match—“He'll come in handy when we 
need him,” sniffed coach Miguel Herrera, 
whose team had barely qualified for Brazil— 
the media implied that Chicharito was only 
getting what he deserved. 

Now, though, he’s scoring goals in clus- 
ters—and Mexico has fallen for him all over 
again. He’s accomplished this while playing 
for aclub based in a small industrial suburb 
in the Rhine Valley. Ifthat seems an improb- 
able place for such a famous player to resur- 
rect his career, understand that it didn’t hap- 
pen by accident. To find himself, Chicharito 
knew, he had to get lost. 


Chicharito can 
score in bunches. 
His 43 goals for 
Mexico is just 
three off the 
all-time record. 
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AS ASOCCER player, Chicharito does only one 
thing. “But,” says Jorge Campos, the former 
Mexico and MLS goalkeeper who is now a 
television commentator, “it is the most im- 
portant thing.” 

Every time the striker touches the ball, he 
looks to score. That’s not to say that Chich- 
arito won't pass if that emerges as a better 
option; his passes can be exquisite. But they 
are always a second choice. When he says “I 
love the game,” he means that he loves scor- 
ing goals. He has the scorer’s natural arro- 
gance, the certitude that if you get him the 
ball, he'll find a way to get it past the keeper. 
“He's not shy to look for opportunities,” says 
Doneil Henry, who plays defense for West 
Ham and the Canadian national team. “Ifhe 
misses 1,000 times, he'll take the 1,001st and 
score. And feel good about it.” 

And he does score: 28 times for Chivas, 
59 for Manchester United and now 26 times 
in Germany. “He can create a goal out of 
nothing,” says Juan Mata, his former Man- 
chester United teammate. “He,has 
quality. His movement is brilliant. 
ball is in the net, Hernandez rac 
the field, legs churning, arms exte 
looks like a child imitating an airy 
lives for it,” Campos says. 

Forty-three of his goals have be 
on behalf of Mexico, many of the 
ic—one described by The New Yor 
“Jordanesque” and three coming 
World Cup. Yet his relationship 
team, and country, has been comp 

Mexico's sporting heroes are c 
mold. Like Hugo Sanchez and 
probably the most popular Mexic 
ever, they're underdogs, rising fro 
nymity of extreme poverty to gra 
and fame. That's the national arc 
Mexican equivalent of the all-Ame 
That’s not Hernandez. 

Born in Guadalajara, he has 
bloodlines. His grandfather, Toma 
scored against France in the 1954 
His father, Chicharo, was dubbed 
Pea for his piercing eyes. Chicharo 
three Mexican clubs, most notably 
28 times for the national team. 
name and the expectations that 
nied it were passed down to the so 
family of bullfighters. 


For a long time after his career began, 
Chicharito languished among the Chivas 
reserves. Rather than persevering, he pout- 
ed. At one point, he almost quit. In 2009, 
just after his 21st birthday, he finally became 
astarter. And once he started scoring goals, 
he didn’t stop. 

That’s where Marco Garces found him. A 
Mexican football administrator, Garces had 
earned a sports science degree in Liverpool 
and made contacts in the English football 
community. When he returned home in 
2009, he discovered an unknown striker who 
was making Mexico’s top defenders look fool- 
ish. He contacted Jim Lawlor, Man United’s 
chief scout, and urged him to come see a star 
in the making. Lawlor flew to Mexico and 
stayed nearly two months. 

The contract Chivas negotiated included 
the stipulation that Manchester United 
play a match in Guadalajara to inaugurate 
anew stadium. So later that summer, after 
scoring two goals for Mexico in his first 
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Chivas fans felt betrayed. Before he’d even 
left, he was already gone. 

Manchester United won the Premier 
League in two of Chicharito’s first three years 
in England. He helped with 20 goals in 
2010-11 and 18 more in 2012-13. “Very im- 
portant goals,” Mata says. But when the club 
requested that he skip the 2012 Olympics to 
stay fresh for the coming season, Hernandez 
asked Manchester to let him miss Mexico's 
two World Cup qualifiers instead. He be- 
lieved that ifhe played for his country in the 
Olympics, it could win gold. “I thought he 
was joking,” United manager Alex Ferguson 
later wrote. Ferguson denied permission. 
Mexico won the gold without him. 

In retrospect, that’s where the real trouble 
started. 


AT THE TIME Hernandez left for England, he 
had started only one year for Chivas. Despite 
his bloodlines, he was an outsider in his own 
country. “From the time he left for Man U,’ 
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scored almost 100 goals in Europe.” 

But after Ferguson retired in 2013, his suc- 
cessors favored other strikers. Chicharito 
started just six league games in 2013-14. By 
the summer of 2014, critics said he’d forgot- 
ten howto score. When Herrera decided not 
to start him in World Cup matches, the coach 
was applauded for being prudent. In all, 
Chicharito played less than 90 minutes in the 
entire tournament. After he entered in the 
74th minute against Croatia, he headed 
homea goal, then immediately started crying 
on the field. “This year ... not many have 
trusted in me,’ he said later. 

That summer, Manchester United sent 
Hernandez to Real Madrid to get playing 
time, which is like moving to Beverly Hills 
when you find you can’t afford Palm Beach. 
Predictably, he languished behind Cristiano 
Ronaldo, Karim Benzema and Gareth Bale 
and then called the season “massively frus- 
trating.” When the loan ended, new United 
manager Louis van Gaal politely informed 
him that he had a “1 percent chance” of start- 
ing over Wayne Rooney. “They didn’t want 
me,’ Hernandez later said. “Simple as that. 
They didn’t want my services.” 

Determined to prove both van Gaal and 
Herrera wrong, Hernandez set out to find a 
team that would give him a chance. 

It wasn’t hard. West Ham, Tottenham 
Hotspur, Juventus and AC Milan, among 
many others, expressed interest. 

But one club pushed harder than the rest. 


BOTH SYMBOLICALLY AND literally (in the 
form of the world’s largest illuminated 
sign), Bayer AG, the $90 billion pharma- 
ceutical firm, towers over Leverkusen. “A 
company town’ is how Michael Schade, the 
former Bayer marketer who now runs the 
club, describes it. 

Bayer invented aspirin and heroin, 
achievements that probably cancel each 
other out. More than a century ago, it cre- 
ated teams in various sports so that its fac- 
tory workers could stay fit. As an employer, 
it was ahead of its time. Yet despite its 
reputation as a company team, Bayer today 
provides to its soccer club a supplemental 
income of just 25 million euros. “The rumor 
that we have an open checkbook? I can dis- 
pel it,” Schade says without a smile. The 
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team keeps a steady stream of young players 
coming, then sells them to bigger clubs and 
finds new ones. “When they leave us,” 
Schade says, “I get so much money back that 
we can start the circle again.” 

Aveteran striker who'd played for the big- 
gest clubs hardly fit that mold. “Normally, it 
isn’t possible for Leverkusen to get a player 
like that,” admits Jonas Boldt, the club’s 
sporting manager. But after last season, the 
club’s brain trust—Schade, Boldt, former 
World Cup star Rudi Voller and coach Roger 
Schmidt—met to discuss finding someone 
who could capitalize on missed scoring op- 
portunities. “We needed a finisher,’ Boldt 
says. And as the youngest team in both the 
Bundesliga and Champions League, 
Leverkusen lacked maturity. 

Boldt fed criteria into a database, includ- 
ing age and experience, percentage of shots 
resulting in goals, shots per minute and a 
dozen other relevant statistics, in a quest to 
find the ultimate scorer by the sum of his 
parts. The computer spit out a single name. 

“We decided to go after him,” Boldt says. 


Hernandez’s rate of goals per shots 
was among the best in the top four 


3_JAVIER HERNANDEZ Bayer Leverkusen 
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All summer, Chicharito listened to 
Leverkusen’s pitch. The club told no one else 
because it didn’t want to set itself up for dis- 
appointment. “Roger Schmidt and I had itin 
our minds, but as something super special, 
like a dream,” Boldt says. “We signed other 
players, but each time Roger would tell me, 
‘Don’t forget to bring the Pea.” 

Hernandez wanted to be wanted. “Since 
the minute the loan finished, they were ask- 
ing for me,” he says. And Leverkusen needed 
a striker, which mattered to him after two 
seasons on the bench. Last August Leverku- 
sen beat Lazio 3-0 to qualify for the Cham- 
pions League group stage for the third con- 
secutive season. Chicharito was aching to 
prove he could handle the biggest stage, and 
this was the news he'd been waiting to hear. 

Leverkusen was an unlikely destination. 
Located in an industrial suburb of Cologne, 
it’s known as a “plastic club,” lacking au- 
thenticity—a club, someone once said, 
made from a 3-D printer. It’s difficult to 
imagine a football culture further removed 
from what Hernandez knew at Chivas, 
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Manchester United and Madrid. 

But to Hernandez, that was part of its 
allure. From boyhood, he had worn only the 
uniforms of teams whole countries obsess 
about. He’d been surrounded by fans who 
picked apart every overrun cross and missed 
header. Here was a chance to play in the 
Champions League without the weight of a 
national audience on his narrow shoulders. 


ON AGORGEOUS May afternoon in the Rhine 
Valley, the grass on the practice fields out- 
side BayArena glitters in the sun. Shortly 
after lunchtime, Chicharito emerges in full 
uniform from the vast clubhouse—with its 
hypobaric chamber and an ultra-low-tem- 
perature ice room so state-of-the-art that 
Kobe Bryant flew in to experience it—and 
heads to a photo shoot. In less than a full 
season in Germany, without even speaking 
the language, he has become the face of the 
club. Leverkusen is surely the only team in 
the Bundesliga to sell souvenir sombreros. 

Hernandez has been called the most pop- 
ular player in German football. The reason is 
simple. “He gets the ball to the net,’ Schmidt 
says. He was the Bundesliga’s player of the 
month in November, and then in December, 
and again in January. His 17 league goals 
nearly doubled the output of any teammate. 

Whether he'll stay for next season is any- 
one’s guess. The bigger clubs are circling 
again. He has been linked with Liverpool, 
Bayern Munich and Juventus, among others. 
But crucially, Leverkusen again qualified for 
the Champions League with a third-place 
finish (while van Gaal and Manchester Unit- 
ed won't, which is a nice turn of the knife). 
He tells teammates that he’s happier than he 
has ever been. “When I heard he was coming, 
I thought he would hold himself like a star,” 
German international and Leverkusen team- 
mate Christoph Kramer says. “But he isn’t 
like that. He is like we are. He fits here.” 

His success in Germany hasn’t gone un- 
noticed in Mexico. Juan Carlos Osorio, the 
national team’s new coach—its 12th in the 
past decade—not only starts Chicharito 
but built the national club around him. 
Mexico’s roster is as talented as it’s ever 
been, and its many options at midfield will 
feed Hernandez, who scored three times in 
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five games for the national team last year. 

This is another Olympic summer. 
Mexican fans would have loved for Hernan- 
dez to help defend El Tri’s Olympic gold, but 
Osorio needs him to lead the club in the 
Copa America Centenario, in which the top 
national teams from the Americas will gath- 
er in various venues around the U.S. next 
month. Leverkusen asked Hernandez to 
choose between the two. He chose the Copa. 

He knows he'll be criticized for missing 
another Olympics, especially if Mexico 
doesn’t defend its gold. And the Copa is 
equally perilous. Mexico's fan base, as usual, 
is stronger than the team it follows. It con- 
siders the U.S. practically home soil, so ex- 
pectations are high. An early exit might flip 
sentiment on Chicharito yet again. 

Lead his country to victory, on the other 
hand, and he'll be heralded as a savior. That 
flip-of-a-coin inconsistency has bothered 
Hernandez as far back as Chivas. But no 
more. For the first time this season, he rev- 
eled in the affection of a team and its follow- 
ers that felt unconditional. It makes the 
chatter in Mexico’s bars and on its airwaves 
seem far less important. “We have him,” 
Kramer says simply. “He has us.” 

When Leverkusen travels to Borussia 
Monchengladbach for a mid-May match, its 
fans are herded into a small wedge of the 
stadium. “Chi-cha-HHHHHWREEE-to,” 
they chant, swallowing their r’s. Most have 
his uniform on. They watch him thread a 
pass between two defenders for an assist. 

Hernandez always shows passion, but it’s 
remarkable how he plays with unencum- 
bered grace in a Leverkusen shirt. Playing 
for Mexico always seems a mission, but in 
Germany the game is just a game. And the 
fans cheer him even after Leverkusen loses. 

He emerges from the locker room along- 
side several teammates. Someone calls out 
in English, requesting an autograph for a 
special cause—a charity or an ailing youth, 
itisn’t clear. He immediately stops and signs. 
“See you, hey?” he chirps over his shoulder. 
For a moment, he pauses at the top of the 
ramp that leads to the field, where he’s 
framed by a sliver of sunlight. Down a cor- 
ridor and out a door, a bus is waiting, but he 
seems in no hurry to leave. G 
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Copa Half Full 


IN THE PAST YEAR, Jurgen Klinsmann and the 
Yanks beat Germany in a friendly and lost to 
Guatemala in a World Cup qualifier. Can the U.S. 
team find consistency against the Americas’ best 
at Copa America? Here’s what to watch when the 
whistle blows on June 3. —DOUG McINYTRE 


OLD RELIABLE 


Clint Dempsey’s goals per 90 minutes i( 
since the ‘14 World Cup is the highest of 
any USMNT member (minimum 5 games 
played). The U.S. will lean heavily on the 


33-year-old with Jozy Altidore injured. 


HOLD OFF ON THE GUILLOTINE 


Despite growing calls for his head, Klinsmann’s .703 
winning percentage in competitive matches tops 
predecessor Bob Bradley's (.677). The U.S. has won in 
Mexico and Germany under JK but has struggled to 
consistently produce the attacking style he promised. 
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TWAS AMAZING, really, how quickly he escaped the 
war zone. That’s what struck Jassem al-Nuwaiji 
after he had finally left his home. His trip to the 
border had been long, 267 miles by car and 
foot, but at the moment he arrived, it was sim- 
ple. He just approached the fence and looked for the hole. It was 
right where the smuggler said it would be. A wide swath, easy to 
walk through: on one side, Syria; on the other, Turkey. He stepped 
across the line. 

And then, when the border police started shooting, he ran. The 
forest was thick. Bullets struck the trees all around him. He sprint- 
ed until exhaustion set in, then noticed the shooting had subsided. 
“Small problem,’ he says, grinning as he tells the story later. When 
asked for a big problem, he shrugs. In a war, by the time you realize 
you have a big problem, you're probably already dead. 


IT’S OCTOBER 2015, a Tuesday, and Jassem is at soccer practice in his 
new home of Gaziantep, Turkey, ready for one of his first training 
sessions since he gave up his professional career a few years ago. His 
hair is black and gelled, his eyes big and brown and searching. He 
lingers at the edge ofa trash-strewn field until his coach approaches, 
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The Free Syrian 
national team is 
a collection of 
men who refuse 
to be seen simply 
as refugees. 


potbellied and balding and beset with a put- 
on snarl. The coach talks to the team about 
clean passes and tough defending and the 
forceful overthrow of Syrian president 
Bashar al-Assad. 

Jassem came to Turkey hoping to repli- 
cate the sense of community he discovered 
during the isolation of the Syrian civil war. 
The movement for freedom there offered 
him a calling greater than even soccer, and 
for months he witnessed something almost 
beautiful among the resistance fighters of 
his hometown, fighting on amid that much 
blood and overwhelming odds. But war’s 
destruction is total, and the sense of cama- 
raderie became a casualty, as surely as the 
dead and wounded who fell around Jassem. 
These days, in Turkey, he’s struggling to 
reclaim that piece of himself he discovered 
and lost in the civil war. He doesn’t know 
whether this team will help him find it, but 
he’s hopeful. His cleats fit. His jersey is re- 
splendent and green. 

He walks out to midfield, where the play- 
ers huddle. Jassem sticks his hand in the 
middle with the rest of the team. Syria! 
someone shouts. In unison, they all join. 

Syria! Syria! 
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Free! 

Free! 

Free! 

They call themselves the Free Syrian na- 
tional team. Founded by former Syrian 
sport officials, filled with ex-pros and based 
here in southern Turkey, the club aims to 
earn FIFA recognition and supplant Syria’s 
official national team, which is backed by 
the country’s dictator, Assad. 

This is why Jassem is here. He sees soccer 
as a tool for revolution. Score goals, win 
games, topple a dictator—even from the 
remove of another country. It’s all connect- 
ed; everything is war. He rejects the label 
“refugee.” He fled Syria only to save it. 
“Sport, he says, “is even more powerful than 
military action. We are painting the struggle 
of the Syrian people for the entire world.” 

After just a handful of practices, Jassem 
crawls into the back of a van with his team- 
mates, bodies crushed together and windows 
down. It’s impossible for even the men in this 
van to quantify the full cost of the Syrian 
civil war. It began in 2012 and continues 
without end, a Gordian knot of tangled inter- 
ests fighting it out in the same theater: a dic- 
tator desperate to keep power; an army of 
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rebels fighting for democracy; foreign gov- 
ernments with competing agendas; insur- 
gentjihadists with terroristic dreams. As they 
seek their own ends, over 470,000 Syrians 
have died, slightly fewer than the number of 
Iraqis killed in the decadelong U.S.-Iraq War. 
All Jassem and his teammates hear are world 
leaders in European parliaments and on 
American campaign trails debating what, 
exactly, they're willing to do to help—and 
they see those leaders shrug their shoulders 
to say, Sorry, not very much. 

The van reaches the highway and civiliza- 
tion disappears, replaced by a parade of 
softly rising hills, brown and arid. Jassem 
stares out the window, his body moving with 
the rhythms of the road. After a couple of 
hours, they arrive at a small stadium in the 
town of Nizip, and they walk inside for an 
exhibition match against the Turkish ama- 
teur club Nizipspor. 

Jassem starts at forward, and he darts in 
and around the box whenever the Syrians 
control the ball. It’s his first organized match 
since the war began, and it shows. Years ago, 
Jassem scored acrobatic goals all across 
Syria and in leagues around the Middle East, 
taking on defenders with a feather touch and 
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preternatural vision. In his hometown of 
Deir Ezzor, fans carried him out of the sta- 
dium on their shoulders. Children mobbed 
him in the markets and the streets. There in 
his working-class city, celebrity was some- 
thing small and intimate. Jassem believed 
each fan was his friend. 

But here he’s anonymous and rusty. He 
tires quickly. His touch fails him. Yet even 
far from his top form, he’s among the best 
players on the team, possessed with a ki- 
netic confidence. He assists on a goal, a 
well-timed pass buried by a teammate, and 
he earns several more chances of his own. 
The game ends 1-1, a fair result for a newly 
formed club. 

But if this team is painting the face of the 
Syrian revolution, its work is hidden. Only 
one reporter is here, surrounded by just a 
few dozen fans. 

Yet Jassem seems pleased. He walks off 
the field, smiling and light-footed. “This is 
only one game,” he says. With more games 
will come more publicity, he believes, more 
funds, more opportunities to show their 
quality and spread their message to the 
world. He drapes his arm around the back 
of ateammate. “We just need time.” 


THAT NIGHT THEY eat takeout. Flatbread and 
hummus, chicken and rice, all from the clos- 
est Syrian restaurant, delivered by team 
staffers to Jassem’s dorm room, where a 
small group sits, scattered around the floor, 
telling stories. 

Someone asks Jassem whether he re- 
members his first demonstration, and he 
smiles and nods. It was fall of 2011. The 
protests against the corruption of Assad’s 
government had begun in other parts of the 
country months before, part of the demo- 
cratic fervor of the Arab Spring, spreading 
slowly and gathering momentum by the 
week. People fled the city of Homs and set- 
tled in Jassem’s Deir Ezzor, 227 miles to the 
east. The refugees talked about massacres, 
crowds sprayed with bullets by shabiha, 
unofficial government thugs. 

Jassem had loved his country. He’d 
trained with the national team, wearing its 
flag and singing its anthem, welling with 
pride. But the stories from those arriving 
in Deir Ezzor—of government forces 


After practices, 
Jassem and 
teammates would 
share meals and 
stories of the war. 


slaughtering civilians—left him unsure of 
exactly what “Syria” had ever been. 

One night he and his friends decided 
they‘ heard enough. Jassem went to a draw- 
er in his house and pulled out a checkered 
black-and-white kaffiyeh. He wrapped the 
scarf around the top of his head, then down 
across his ears and nose and mouth, leaving 
only a small slit for his eyes. The scarf was 
tight and its fabric itched, but Jassem 
couldn't risk being recognized. 

He walked outside. His friends joined 
him. His chest thumped and sweat soaked 
through his scarf, the air hot and alive. They 
joined a larger crowd, marching together, 
and as they moved they began to scream. 


The people want to topple the regime! 

God! Syria! Freedom and nothing more! 

They passed neighbors gathered around 
rugs on the street, drinking tea and begging 
Jassem and his friends to please stop. The 
army will come, they said. They will kill us. 
Jassem ignored them, swept up by the 
crowded streets and the people like him 
who screamed such dangerous words. 

“T felt,” he says, “like I was flying.” 

Years later, sitting in this tiny apartment 
with his new club, Jassem glows as he tells 
the story. His teammates look on, grinning 
and enthralled. Many of them had just hit 
puberty in 2011—it’s difficult to remember 
the days before revolution became war. Now 
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they listen as Jassem returns them to atime 
when Syria’s potential seemed limitless. “It 
was very fun,” he says, smiling. 

But war came to Deir Ezzor that summer. 
Syria’s turmoil confused and thrilled Jassem. 
He recounts to his teammates how he went 
to protests, to prison and to soccer practice, 
once all in the same day. 

The country fractured. Western-approved 
rebels controlled some areas, hard-line Is- 
lamists others, and almost everywhere, 
those groups splintered and overlapped. On 
a map, Syria looked like an ever-changing 
puzzle. On the ground, it felt simpler: men 
patrolling their neighborhoods, imposing 
their will. 

Jassem volunteered alongside the Free 
Syrian Army, a rebel faction that supported 
democracy and opposed both Assad and 
the region’s theocratic extremists. He fired 
his Kalashnikov a few times, but he says he 
never killed anyone. Instead, he helped in 
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whatever capacities the war required, retrieving medical supplies, 
delivering food and digging through rubble each time the bombs 
fell. At the war’s peak, he lost friends or acquaintances almost dai- 
ly. Death was so ubiquitous that its horrors numbed him. At first, 
he had taken shelter every time he heard a bomb fall. Within 
months, he accepted explosions and gunshots as the soundtrack to 
his daily routine. “If you can hear the bomb,’ he says, “that means 
youre still alive.” 

Death's nearness sharpened each moment into focus. Shelling flat- 
tened homes, and families moved in with other families. They watched 
Champions League matches on satellite, dozens of men crowded and 
screaming around the ultimate wartime luxury—a working television. 
During Ramadan, families crushed together in small rooms lit by 
candles, breaking their fast at night with what little food they could 
find and share. The bread seemed decadent. The continuation of long- 
held traditions felt like a middle finger to the regime. Relationships 
formed wordlessly, by simple proximity, stitched together by the inti- 
mate act of trying to help each other stay alive. 

Jassem tells the room about his wife, of the day they married, when 
he wore a tux and listened to staccato gunfire and watched hundreds 
of people dance for hours on end. Soon she became pregnant. When 
she went into labor, winds whipped a sandstorm through the city. 
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Fighting slowed, and after a seven-hour de- 
livery, Jassem’s son was born but with the 
umbilical cord around his neck. When the 
boy at last cried, Jassem took his very breath 
as support for the revolution. 

Now, three years later in Turkey, as he sits 
and winds his way through these stories, he 
pauses for just amoment and looks down to 
choose his next words. 

“Those were,’ he says, “the most beautiful 
days of my life.” 

And yet, horror lurked amid them. He 
remembers hospitals turned to rubble, 
streets littered with human limbs. He once 
walked through a regime prison and saw a 
man nailed through his hands to a wall. On 
another afternoon, he witnessed a young 
girl, perhaps 6, who slipped through her 
father’s grasp and took offrunning down an 
open road. Jassem watched her for a few 
steps until her body jolted and then 
dropped, shot and killed by a regime sniper. 
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While he tells the story, Jassem looks 
away, then stares down at his own hands. 
“Tt wasn’t enough to kill,” he says, and then 
he looks back up and his face hardens. 
“They wanted to show artistry in their 
killing.” What he remembers most clearly 
are the moments immediately after she 
fell to the ground, dead. The sniper kept 
shooting. With every new bullet, her fa- 
ther screamed as the girl’s tiny body ap- 
peared to dance. 


BY EARLY 2015, both Assad’s army and the 
democracy-supporting rebels had lost con- 
trol of Deir Ezzor. Black flags now whipped 
high above the streets and hung from 
homes and public squares. The flags repre- 
sented a new group that called itself the 
Islamic State. 

In an instant, everything was forbidden, 
haram. Men wearing shorts above the knee, 
women walking alone, anyone playing mu- 
sic—all haram. ISIS men kicked out beloved 
imams and replaced them with their own, 
men who lacked formal training but 
preached an ideology built on murdering 
those who opposed their beliefs. They indoc- 
trinated locals—teenagers, mostly—through 
a 15-day course on extremism. Those who 
pledged allegiance to ISIS received better 
access to food, housing and jobs. 

Jassem watched friends and neighbors 
take the pledge out of desperation. “They 
had no other way to survive,” he says. Yet he 
refused to join them. He detested any per- 
version of his religion. Resisters, however, 
endured difficult lives under ISIS control. 
One afternoon, he was playing soccer with 
his friends. “In the middle of the game, the 
referee calls a foul,” he says. “So all of us 
move out of the way to make room for the 
free kick. But while we're getting ready, 
some other guy walks onto the field. You can 
smell him before you see him—those ISIS 
bastards all stink so bad. 

“He walks onto the field. He’s a kid, like 
15, maybe. He’s trying to grow a beard. He 
has a few pathetic hairs on his chin. He 
points to the referee and says, ‘Is this referee 
judging the game according to the Quran?’ 
We say, ‘What do you mean, judging accord- 
ing to the Quran? This is football’ 

“Then the ISIS guy points his finger at the 


player who committed the foul, and he says, 
‘Did he sin against Allah?’” 

Now Jassem grins, scanning the rrom— 
Can you believe this?—then continues. “The 
ref says, ‘No, he didn’t sin. What are you 
talking about? It’s just a foul?” Jassem pre- 
tends he is the member of ISIS, puffing out 
his chest and wagging his finger and shak- 
ing his head. “‘No, no, no. He points at the 
referee. ‘Either you must forgive him, or we 
will take him to prison.” Here Jassem 
stands, his arms wide, as if experiencing this 
all for the first time. “Prison! For a foul?” He 
shakes his head. At last, the players were 
forgiven by the ISIS man. They took their 
ball and went home. 

For a while, ISIS tolerated the continua- 
tion of sport. The group even formed its own 
teams to join unofficial rec leagues, until 
one day, Jassem says, some of his friends 
embarrassed the extremists. “I don’t re- 
member the score,” he says. “Maybe 10-0. 
Maybe 15-0. Something like that. But the 
next day, when you went to the football 
pitch, a guard was watching over it.” He 
wouldn't let anyone in. ISIS made a new law. 
“If you wanted to play football, you had to 
pledge allegiance to ISIS.” 

With ISIS in control of most of Deir Ezzor, 
the city’s branch of the pro-democracy resis- 
tance began to dissolve. The Free Syrian 
Army’s leaders either fled or were executed, 
and its supporters knew better than to speak 
out. Dissent was squashed. The city settled 
into an uneasy quiet. 


WHEN JASSEM GOT the invitation from a 
friend to travel to Turkey and join the Free 
Syrian national team, he immediately ac- 
cepted. Soccer represented his greatest tal- 
ent, the revolution his deepest passion. 

The team pays him $500 per month. It 
houses him in a one-bedroom apartment 
he shares with another player. Two small- 
er-than-twin-size beds, a couple of flimsy 
chairs, a sink, a tiny TV and a toilet—it’s 
nothing like the five-star hotels where the 
official national team stays, but Jassem 
lives with a clean conscience. He hears 
fighter jets sometimes, heading south 
from Turkish bases to drop bombs in Syria. 
The sound of violence soothes him, a re- 
minder of home. 


Every day, he checks the news. The Rus- 
sian army intervenes in Syria, using its vast 
resources to prop up Assad. The Islamic 
State group maintains power in his home- 
town, and ISIS-affiliated terrorists attack 
Paris, killing 130 people and sending much 
of the world into panic. 

Jassem saves a little money, which he 
sends back to his wife and children, now 
living in a safer part of Syria. There are 
more practices, more games, a few goals. 
Yet the Free Syrian national team’s reality 
falls short of its lofty ideals. The talent pool 
remains shallow, the crowds sparse, the 
competition weak. His dream of represent- 
ing a Free Syria in the World Cup is barely 
any closer than it was before he left home. 
But that’s OK. “We only need time,” he says, 
as if willing his own hope into existence. 
“We are still building this team.” 

Then, on Dec. 23, the club’s founder, 
Anas Ammo, calls the Free Syrian team 
together for a meeting. He announces that 
their contract with the Sankari Humani- 
tarian Foundation, the one that paid the 
bills and funded the schedule, has expired. 
The contract won't be renewed. Ammo says 
the team will go on hiatus—hopefully just 
a few weeks. 

Jassem is stunned, but he tries to remain 
optimistic. He wants to believe that this 
team can still make it. He speaks by phone 
from Turkey one night, and his voice carries 
tones of desperation and fleeting hope, 
which coalesce into something rabid and 
pleading. The conversation becomes a wild 
search to justify leaving his country and fam- 
ily and beloved resistance fighters behind. 
“We will show the world who the Syrian 
people are,” he says of his defunct team. “I 
think it will be two days. Maybe three. Then 
we will be back together.” 


WEEKS PASS, NEARLY each day the same. He 
wakes up on athin mattress and eats break- 
fast paid for by the generosity of friends. He 
walks a few blocks to the office of the Deir 
Ezzor United Association, a nonprofit that 
funnels money from Turkey to anti-ISIS 
dissidents in his hometown. It is here where 
he spends hours sitting in a chair and drink- 
ing tea, praying five times and waiting for 
news about his wife, his war and his team. 


His family is safe, but his club remains on 
hiatus, so Jassem spends whole days scroll- 
ing through Facebook, staring at photos or 
anti-Assad memes. One Friday in February, 
he is in the office talking with volunteers 
about the Turkish people, the English Pre- 
mier League (“Leicester has no chance”) 
and the recent death of former Syrian first 
lady Anisa Makhlouf (“The witch is dead!”). 
Finally, they circle back to the same destina- 
tion of almost every conversation: the war. 
They strike up a debate. Who’s worse: ISIS 
or the Assad regime? 

The regime is worse, says Jassem’s friend 
Musab, a balding and soft-spoken man of 
middle age. “ISIS kills some people, but 
their main goal is to make everyone afraid,” 
he says. “The regime just wants to kill every- 
one.” Jassem shakes his head, finally pulled 
from his malaise. “ISIS is worse,” he says. It 
is more sinister, he says, “because they claim 
to represent Islam.” The world sees ISIS as 
atheocratic menace, aruthless organization 
capable of bending Western civilization to 
its will. Up close, the view is different. 
“They're just a bunch of assholes carrying 
guns,’ Jassem says. 

Mocking ISIS occupies large stretches of 
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the afternoon. Jassem tells the story of the 
day he spent in an ISIS prison, all because 
a fighter had walked into the restaurant 
where he worked, ordered a sandwich, tak- 
en a bite, declared it disgusting and 
promptly arrested every single one of the 
restaurant’s employees. Jassem smiles at 
that one. “See what I mean?” he says. “Ass- 
holes with power.” 

Each laugh, though, is set against a back- 
drop of more terror. Even here in Turkey, 
ISIS operatives lurk nearby. Last fall two 
friends were found in a local apartment, 
their throats slit. Jassem has been away 
from the conflict zone for five months, and 
he jolts each time he hears a loud noise. Yet 
there is comfort in a room full of shared 
trauma. Jassem admits something. In the 
end, when he decided to come to Turkey, it 
wasn’t the fear that drove him away from 
home. It was worse than that. With pro- 
democracy fighters disappeared or dead, 
and ISIS in control of Deir Ezzor, depres- 
sion set in for Jassem, a depression so deep 
that it stripped his will to endure each day. 
He fled to Turkey as a way to reclaim his 
desire to fight. 

And now, five months later, in another 


Displaced and 
distraught, 
Jassem now 
fights to simply 
not lose hope. 


country that still feels unfamiliar, he is again 
cut off from his people’s battle. The fear of 
Syria is gone, but the depression lingers. “I 
worry about Jassem,” his friend Mahmoud 
al-Jayyal says. “His body is here, but his 
mind is somewhere else. This is not the real 
Jassem here with us now.” 


HE TRIES NOT to let himself show bitterness. 
Each day he forces smiles, and when his 
troubles are mentioned, he deflects. He has 
little money, but he gives loose change to 
child beggars. Charity is a pillar of Islam 
after all. 

One night, he and guests pass around tea 
and spend hours in conversation, and in the 
middle of it all, his phone rings. Jassem 
stands, and he walks back to an open bed- 
room. He paces back and forth, his voice 
tense, his eyes down. After a few minutes, 
he returns. No one asks who called, and he 
doesn’t tell them. 

Only later, when prodded, does he say it. 
The call was from a teammate. “The team,” 
he says, “is finished.” There will be no new 
funding. No more matches, no FIFA recog- 
nition, no day when Jassem can claim on a 
grand stage to represent his people rather 
than Assad. 

He walks through the streets, weighing 
options. He has no money or job. His fam- 
ily is a war zone away. He could return to 
Deir Ezzor, but the moment he sets foot 
back in his country, he’ll invite death. He 
could find a job here in Turkey, but the gov- 
ernment issues few work permits to Syrians. 
Any employment would have to be under- 
the-table. He could re-sign with one of his 
former clubs in Jordan or Oman. Coaches 
have messaged him on Facebook, showing 
interest. But for that, he’ll need to travel to 
Istanbul and replace his passport, which 
was destroyed in the war. The trip and fees 
would cost about $700. It sounds like a for- 
tune. He’s idling and helpless, and soon he'll 
have no choice but to accept an identity that 
long repelled him. Jassem al-Nuwaiji, once 
a professional athlete and an even prouder 
freedom fighter, is now a refugee. 

He looks down at his feet, silent. “I’m 
fine,” he says. He looks back up, his face try- 
ing to stretch into a grin. 

“Small problem.’ G 
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The Unspoken Truth Why don’t more athletes speak out 
on behalf of their communities? Perhaps more of them 
would if there wasn’t a chilling force looming over them. 


merica has a major problem. According to the Chicago Sun-Times, 
the city of Chicago—home of Isiah Thomas and Dwyane Wade, Tim 
Hardaway and Derrick Rose—has paid out over $500 million in police 
brutality settlements since 2004. Last year in New York, reckless police falsely arrested and 
used excessive force on retired tennis player James Blake in broad daylight and five months 
earlier broke Atlanta Hawks forward Thabo Sefolosha’s leg. Blake asked for and received an 
apology from the city; Sefolosha sued the NYPD in April. The NYPD’s killing by chokehold 
of Eric Garner in July 2014 fueled national protests and sparked Rose and LeBron James to 
wear “I Can't Breathe” T-shirts on court in solidarity. In July 2015, the city settled, paying 
the Garner family $5.9 million. In Cleveland, four months after Garner's death, police shot 
and killed 12-year-old, toy-gun-carrying Tamir Rice. The city recently settled with the little 
boy’s family for $6 million, replacing smiles and birthdays with taxpayer money but with no 
acknowledgement of remorse or wrongdoing. 

Last year The Wall Street Journal reported that between 2010 and 2014, the 10 largest 
police departments in the U.S. paid a staggering $1.4 billion in police misconduct settle- 
ments. Americans are told to be realistic, that there is no money for free education, parks 
or clean drinking water, but every day heartbeats are exchanged for dollars. 

Policing is clearly one of the most divisive issues in the country—except in the sports 
arena, where the post-9/11 hero narrative has been so deeply embedded within its game-day 
fabric that policing is seen as clean, heroic, uncomplicated. Following the marketing strat- 
egy of the military, police advocacy organizations have partnered with teams from all four 
major leagues to host “Law Enforcement Appreciation” nights, or similar events. This year 
27 of the 29 U.S.-based MLB teams will host games in which portions of ticket proceeds will 
go to the National Law Enforcement Officers Memorial Fund. Teams from all four major 
leagues are already partnered with GovX, a third-party vendor that provides ticket dis- 
counts to veterans and first responders—as long as they register with the company, which in 
turn collects their data and sells them, among other things, discounted military gear and 
supplies. Despite attempts by Congress to discourage the practice, the Department of 
Defense continues to militarize sports as a place to recruit soldiers, and until recently teams 
continued to take millions of taxpayer dollars to stage events like surprise military home- 


comings, allowing fans to believe these for-profit setups are selfless 
expressions of patriotism on the part of the home team. 

Nobody seems to care much about this authoritarian shift at the 
ballpark, yet the media and the public are quick to demand account- 
ability from players they consider insufficiently activist. They blame 
these black players for not speaking up on behalf of their communi- 
ties, ignoring the smothering effect that staged patriotism and cops 
singing the national anthem in a time of Ferguson have on player 
expression. It’s indirectly stifled, while the increasing police pag- 
eantry at games sends another clear message: The sentiments of the 
poor in Ferguson and Cleveland do not matter. Several NYPD sup- 
porters mocked Garner’s grieving family by wearing T-shirts read- 
ing “I Can Breathe,” then mocked activists with “Blue Lives Matter” 
slogans, as if police, more powerful than ever, were disenfranchised. 

While athletes are routinely criticized for “not doing more,’ it is 
conveniently ignored how deeply their employers have mobilized 
against the most powerless elements of their fan base. The athlete 
who stands up for the black community, as Rams receiver Kenny 
Britt did for Ferguson two years ago, risks the rages of the white 
public, being called “anti-police,’ just as the player disagreeing 
with the Middle East wars risks being called unpatriotic, because 
it is apparently impossible to be both anti-war and pro-soldier. 

Maybe the increased politicizing of sports makes it even more 
critical for the game’s most powerful athletes to stand up, for in a 
world of a billion workers, they are the tiny handful of irreplace- 
able employees. Equally important, however, is for the public to 
recognize how much its values are being used for profit, and to 
acknowledge how the basic idea of going to a game to escape a 
complicated world for just a few hours has been manipulated into 
a distant memory. 
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PROTEIN AND CARBS FOR ATHLETES. BECAUSE THE 
WAY YOU RECOVER AFFECTS THE WAY YOU PLAY. 


